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INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME I. 


IJIHIS Eerics of reports is intended to make known to tkose 
who are engaged in edneationin India, what is being 
attempted or achieved hj all ranks of workers in the same iidd. 
It conveys no orders, and oontains no declarations of Government 
.poIicy>'' The writers alono are responeihio for the opinions expressed ; 
ahd;thiij3hoico of a subject docs not imply the intention to hold np 
for 'imitation the system of instruction described. India con- 
tains within her borders people who differ from one another in race, 
reljgio^^-ijstory, bngnago, social usages, moro widely than tho 
nations of liurope ; so that no certain conclusion can ho drawn ns to tho 
probable effect in one Province of methods of instruction which 
'have been found to succeed in another. But, in spite of tho 
sharp contrasts of character and intolligenco that underlie edu- 
cation in India, one Imperial policy controls tho whole ; and in 
virtue of this a common interest unites aU who, whether in the 
service of Government or not, are striving to promote good 
teaching in schools or colleges. Tho range and varioty of tho 
problems with which we arc concerned ’give scope for the free 
play of ideas on tho subject, and justify an ampler and moro dis- 
cursive stylo of troatmont than is possible under the conditions 
which govern the production of offioial reports. 

The hulk of the- population of India is engaged in agricul- 
turo.'^’ Viewed therefore in the light oi the niunbors directly 
affected, by far tho greatest part of Indian' education means tho 
provision of good rurai-primnry' schools for the sons Of agri- 
■ cuiturists. In the Cohtral.Pro^nces, Mr. Sharp writes, “the 
'rural school, establishisd.out ‘of nothing, and -in -the teeth of 
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opposition, itself had to create the waait that it'was destined to 
fulfil.” This is not true of all parts of India; consequently,' the 
system which Mr. Sharp describes may he regardfe'd as the treat- 
ment of our -most momentous problem in its most perplexing 
form. Those who are familiar with the movement in -other 
countries towards making the course of -instruction in rural', 
schools more “practical”, will recognise ihfr fiam3arjiy' o£‘ thCJ 
lines on which the rural'schod in the' Central 'Trb'm.ces''hai. 
been developed; the half-time school, so designed 'as to allbif' theV 
children to work in the fields'during the'^est 6f the- day;*tiie' 

• " .(H r'fl »■ 

ioLodification of the curriculum to suit their "requiremehi^^ii&'d 
also to adapt the school to the needs of the minorityrwhp'arO 




not agriculturists; the school gardens, the lessons' on .village 

records, practically iEustrated in the fields;, the trmning oi^e 

teachers on a farm, and the lessons on “ agriculture 'Vgiroal'in 

the-'rillage school, with the limits within which. suchuejSsbns 

can be useful. Yaluable as farm training is fpr -jiriniaTj, 

teachers, in order to turn their eyes on to the external ;Vprid: 

and induce them to base their lessons in the village' school 

upon common things familiar to the children, it does 'not pre- 

tend to aim at reforming agricultural practice. The. object 'of< 

the village school is to make the children “ observers, thinker^' 

experimenters” in however humble a degree; it'is not *am 

agency for teaebing the agricultural population how to conduct 

their husiness. ? ''v 

• * * ^ * 
School Boards, School Committee^' .Di8trict;‘:CroifntmB, 

Inspectors, examinations, 'stonda^s, monhal Schools a'nd-herti- 

• *■?*** ^ 

floated teachers— 'these things , are^ English in origin;’ nhd - 
within the framework so constructed, we see, in the , lively 
picture which klr. Sharp has painted, the school at work;.tho,' 
malguzar and tHe'paiwari; the hoys'^repeating their fractiohal' 
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tables according to immemorial custom, and solving arith- 
metical problems by the traditional mlcs; learning their 
sacred poetry by methods which have a native technique and 
terminology of their own; chanting it to Indian music; 
writing. the appropriate auspicious words or formal salutations 
in their sums and their letters; learning something of the in- 
tricacies of Indian, land tenure, and drilling by the native qrstem 
of physical exercises called Deshi Kasrat, Wo, watching them, 
discuss the place of object lessons in such a scheme of instruc- 
tion,, the encouragement of - Heimathinde, the application of 
tile doctrines of Erobol, and the rendering of “ capillary attrac- 
tion *’ into intelligible Hindi. 

The syistem followed in the Central Provinces has its dis- 
tin^islung. characteristics, and these maybe worth study, with- 
.out ass^mg that they are necessarily superior to other ways of 
'9ei3iii^'’with the same question, nor that they will certainly 
r succeed in another soil. The half-time school has been tried 
otsowllere, but not hitherto with equally good results; the 
distin'bt'Tural curriculum is a feature not found in all provincial 
systems; the School Committee, which appears on the whole to 
succeed 'in -giving the villagers an interest in their school with- 
out exciting them to undue interference, is worth the attention 
of those who are considering its extension; Dalii Kasrat is 
. already attaining popularity in some other provinces which 
"have ..not already their own varieties of physical exercises. The 
• solidity . and brightness of the school premises, often the 


best, hept buildings in the -village, ore also a charactcristie in 
■winch the. Central P^oyiiwes differ •from some others in which 
^rimaiy education is inqro widely diffused. 

* -But in its intermixture of English and native methods, here 
an indigenous tradition'ujtilised, there an- ICnglish form super- 
^im^osedj.ihe system dehdribed-in this volume is typical of pri- 
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innry scliools, and indeed of tlic whole educational fabric, 

throughout India. It is an intermixture requiring groat skill 

and caro in its detailed adjustments, so os neither to perpetuate 

the native routine' of antiquity, nor to bewilder the simplo 

countryman with demands for *' Socratic and Pcstalozzio 

methods ”, but to produce on adaptation which. the villager can 

understand, and tho Englishman approve. The highest powers 

of the educational officer aro exorcised in making cfEcotivo, in 

«» 

tho olomontaiy school tho contact between ■Western ideals and 
native life. On tho ono side, ho has to winnow out the peda- 
gogy which comes from Europe, until all that is idortif for- 
mula, catchword or apparatus has been rejeoied, and only that 
which is essential remains. On tho other sido, ho'-^iccds tho 
gift of entering completely into native modes of thouj^t; an 
intimate knowledge of tho language of tho country, ahtfii vivid 
sympathy with its people. 


H. W. OBANOE, • 
Director General of Education 

in India, 


Simla, November 1903 . 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

r». 

Section I INTRODUCTORY. 

1. Tho following pages are an attempt to describe the work- introdnotory 
isff «f rsTsl schools is the Cestrsl Trsvisoes. Tie pietaiv o/*®”®*^** 
the school occupies seetion II; the analysis and building up of 

its constituent parts are given in sections HI to TfTTT • section 
XIV summarises and reviews the objects nimed'at and tho ex- 
tent to which they are attained. 

2. Our business in these pages is almost solely with rural 
primary schools for boys. Out of a total of 2,563 educational 
institutions and of 142,720 scholars in the province, 2,123 boys’ 
schools and 123,331 male scholars are of the primary grade; 
and of these schools the great bulk nro rural. The districts 
over which these schools are scattered vary greatly in their 
physical and ethnographical characteristics. The Central 
Pro^nces are not among the most advanced of the great divi- 
sions of India. They contain hilly tracts of wide extent, hard 
of access and notorious for fever, thin-soiled, covered with forest, 
whither the aboriginal tribes fled for refuge whoa the flood of 
Indo-Aiyan .. invasion swept over the richer plains below. 

There, in the fastnesses of tho Satpura and Vindhya hills, they 
still dwell, forming even now'twenly-four per cent, of tho po- 
pulation — Gonds, Kols, ]IorkuB,_and Baigas — a shy and super- 
. stitious folk-- almost wholly Truamenablo to the influences of 

civilisation. ‘ To 'the west of these hiH tracts are the Bhils; in 
the east the inhabitants art 'Xtriya — ^a race (perhaps unjustly) 
reckoned' among the most backward of India. T'rom north and 

9 
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Bouth. the waves of Hindu conquest have cre^t 'up, the valleys 
and lapped the bases of the hills — ^from the north Kurmis and 
Lodhis, neither of them castes of exalted .origin; from the south 
the ‘hfarathas. In the rural-tracts' the hluhammadan element 
is a negligible quantity. * 

3. The density of the popiflation'-is, only just over one 
hundred persons per square* mile. — And yet the figiHes dealing 
with education (ludicrous as they would appear in a European 
country) are not unsatisfactory .when compared with other 
parts of Injdia. Of the boys of a* school-going age fifteen per 
cent., of the girls just over one per cent., are actually under 
instruction. Eight per cent, may be taken as the figure for 
both sexes together. 

4. It is for the cultivating and labouring classes, that the 
rural primary school is chiefly intended. Hence such a school 
is primarily “half-time”; that is, the children “who will be 
expected in the future, and are even now called upon, to engage 
in manual labour, attend school ftr only three hours in the 
early morning, the rest of the day being thus left frep. Such a 
pupil enters at the age of five or six years, and generally 
leaves school (passing the Primary Examination) at any age 
from ten to fourteen years. His educaiion is thenpnded. 

6. It is such a school which I have endeavoured to describe 
in the following pages, in the preparation of wWoh I beg^to 
acknowledge the aid accorded me by Mr. A, Monro, the Direc- 
-tor of Public Instruction, who read through the draft of each 
section and adde'd valuable suggestions;, and of Mr. E. G. Sly, 
the Director of Agriculture, and Mr. R. MoGavin Spence, the 
Superintendent of the Training Institution, Jubbulpore, who 
looked over the portions dealing witii the Hormal Agricultural 
Ulass and the Training Institution,' and supplied mo with data. 
I have also received help from ''mx. Joshi, the Superintendent 
of tie Experimental 'Earm, 'Mi?. Gahpat Eol Ghoube, the in- 
• spcctor of Schools, "'Efetidatory Stsitps (in the section on DesTii 
Kasrat)', and ^e Deputy; Drspoctors jpf Jubbulpore and'Hoshan- 
gabad'(in the compiling' of model patworis’ papers and the de- 
scription of -tho Shahpur School Garden resjpoctively):’ 
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•» 

. SecUon II.— EXAMPLE OP A RURAL SCHOOL. 

« A 

6. Lot us ima^ino oursolvos to bo approaching a typical Tho Tilla^o 
Tillage containing a typical cbbo'ol. The village consists of a 
straggling cluster of inud liuts irregularly grouped along a 

street, with outlying hamlets for the lower castes. It possesses 
from six to eight hundred inhabitants. The majority of these 
are cultivators; and our approach is made between fields of 
young wheat and' pulse. The school is primary and of tho 
ordiimry rural type, affording instruction to the children of the 
village in which it is situated, and to such as care to walk a 
mile or two from surrounding hamlets. 

7. Our visit is expected ; and, some quarter of a mile from The school 

- , * * ooBoniitteo* 

our destination, we porcoivo a little group awaiting our arrival. 

This is tho school committee, composed of tho village elders. 

Tho malgusar, or landlord of tho village, steps forward to greet 
us and introduces tho ganoh-log (committee) ono by one. Tho 
tall gentleman of somewhat military aspect is tho Bajput pro* 
prictor of a neighbouring village, which, having no school of 
its own,' sends its children hero; tho stout member, whoso cars 
are encircled by two strings of gold plaques, and whoso bright 
yellow cap is sot rather rakishly on whitening locks, is tho local 
bania, or merchant, whoso duties in connexion with tho sohool 
•are to (each tho boys the mysteries of cash-book and ledger; ho 
of the black garb and spare features is tho village accountant or 
Patwari, usually of tho Kayasth or writer caste, who maintains' 
the land records, and is expected to make the youthful husband- 
men understand how fortunate they are, sua si bona norint; tho 
rest are substantial tenants, whose hard hands and weather- 
beaten faces proclaim the rigours of their honourable toil. 

8. A little procession is' flow formed, the Kotwar or village 
'watchman, running in front 'with hie spear of officq; next our- 
selves, ond'finally the ‘panchriog, .who first ‘auswer-but shyly 
to our questions, -but ai length inform us that the school iS ' 
managed, by 'the* District Ciounoil,' that 'fifty boys read in it and 
attend very regularly; -that ^tho master is a good man, better 
than the last (some voices of dissent in the background),' who 

b3 
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spoiled tlie school; that the malguzar gives gteat 'help and 

is so much interested in education that he deserves a- letter 
« 

from tlie Government informing him of the fact. Then would 
not the mdlguzar VikQ a girls’ school in the village as well? 
Surely some of the inhabitants hove daughters who should learn 
to read and write? “No/ huzoor; for we are poor men, 
and such daughters as we have must learn rather to grind and 
knead and cook and carry water.” Meanwhile we have advanced 
up the little street; and these foes of female emancipation 
are released from the necessity of further argument by the 
appearance of the school-house, which stands, separated from 
the village by an open play-ground, under the shade of a giant 
pipal-ixee. And before the garden-gale bows and scrapes the 
schoolmaster, clad in white pyjamas and turban, and a black 
alpaca coat. 

9. The school premises are ordinarily a square enclosure, 
the front half being taken up by a walled garden, the back by 
the house itself. The garden consists of plots cultivated by pu- 
pils and containing flowers, English vegetables and experiment* 
al crops. The house is fronted by a good verandah which leads 
into a blight, airy room; sometimes the front wall is practically 
done away with, and its place supplied by pillars or wire-panels. 
Both house and compound wall are well white-washed (by the 
Ijocal Board); often they are the only white-washed things 
in the village, unless there be a police-house or a cattie-poun^.-' 
To-day an arch of leaves spans the garden-gate, fringing, a 
golden "Welcome” on red doth; a row 'of flogs and-'flowet^^ 
festoons leads thence to the verandah, where more gold letter- 
ing calls down blessings on the visitors, the spelling of whoso 
nomes and titles, even when in English, is quite curiously 
correct. ^ 

* 10. let Us! pass under the triumphal arch, between thrad' 
simple, well-meant tributes, and the Ijttlo groups of expectant 
villagers, into the building itself and see what it contains. 

• 11. A.rural school in these pro's^ccs contains five classes — ■ 
(1) the infant class) (2) tiie first class,, divided into two sections, 
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(3) <lio second class, (4) llic lliird class, and (5) llio fourtli class, 
wliicli ends the primary course witli tlio so-called Primary 
Esaminaiion.. In a school thus divided, a certificated master 
is supposed to bo able to tench and mnuago forty hoys; a moni- 
tor half that number. We were told by Iho committee that 
some fifty boys road in this school. Hence wo expect and find 
both a master and a monitor. The former has studied either in 
a Kormal school or in one of the local training clasccs; hence 
his gcner.al educational qualifications rise a standard or two 
above 'the fourth cln«s; and helms imbibed some knowledge of 
school method and management. The monitor is a lad of the 
village, who has passed his Primarj* Examination and shows n 
bent for teaching; he talics the little boys, and at the end of 
this year will bo senl^for a couple of years’ training at the 
Normal school, whence ho will emerge a full-blown teacher. 
The minimum pay of a master begins at Us. 8 per month; ho 
may rise to Rs. 15 or even Rs, 20 in a rural school; but he is 
often a plurnb'st — ^a'illnge postmaster, pound-keeper, vendor 
of stamps and quinine; and these sub«idiaty posts may 
swell his pay to over Rs. 20. .Such appointments, together 
with the hdadmasterships of Tcrnnculnr middle schools, arc 
the plums of the rural teacher’s service and are kept ns prizes 
for the most deserving. The monitor draws from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 
per month. The duties to bo performed are not arduous; for 
• rural schools. are primarily intended for “half-timers,” a.c., 
thd' sons of fanners or labourers, whoso parents would object 
to tlieid attending school all day. .Tor, in the first place, they 
arc required to help 'in light labour in the fields; and, in the 
second, if they do not early grow accustomed to exposure, they 
will, BO it is believed, be unable to face tho midday sun in Inter 
life. lienee tho half-time system has been devised, giving such 
ilroys three hours of insiruoUon in the mqming (T to lO.o’clocky, 
'the courso.'comprismg ifip “.throe R’s’' a'nd a minimurn of geo- 
graphy, w’ith such purely utilitarian subjects as 'accounts and 
Paitearis’ papers. _ Any rural school may, however, contain 
fullrtimcrS ns "well (though' they are few) — ^tlio' sons of' tho 
malgusar^ tho hania, th6' fcitwah and tho schoolmaster himself. 
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who require a little more than the minimum of knowledge .and • 
can afford the time to return after breafcfost for two hours’^ 
further instruction in agriculture and more adraticed geo- 
graphy and arithmetic. , ‘ . 

12. How is the process of instiuotion carried on ? A precise^ 
answer is impossible; because the modem qrstem of inspection,' 
which regards the process rather than enquires into the results, 
is, for two reasons, almost impracticable in an Indian school, 
firstly, surprise visits are very hard to manage in a country 
where even the humblest throne is beaten upon by a fierce 
light, and where the means of locomotion ore slow and cum- 
brous; hence preparation is always possible, an.d we fail to see 
the real thing. Secondly, even if we succeed in enjbering unob- 
served, the boys as well as the master are likely to be so much 
upset by the unexpected portent, that the former can only stare 
vacuously, and the latter, when asked to deliver a lesson, cither 
waxes painfully rhetorical or coUapses. But, could .we assume 
the cloak of invisibility and stand unseen upon the threshold, 
what wo ought to see is something of this sort. In the verandah 
ore seated the infants and the first class, under the immediate 
care of the monitor, who is at present kneeling on fioor and 
showing the infants, who sprawl around him, how to form 
letters and count with cowries or seeds. Meantime he must 
keep half an eye upon class I, who are writing simple words, 
and sentences on their slates; soon ho will have to transfer 
thither his whole attention, and take each section through a 
reading lesson, while the infants play with their cowries, or 
disport themselves as they see fit. The second class is also 
taught by the monitor, but is just now inside, working out 
arithmetic questions imder the master’s vigilance. In half 
an hour, when the master has sot douii the two highest classes 
to writing work, ho, will take his turn in the verandah, and, 
while the boys of the second section of class I are labouring 
through an addition-sum, will turn his attention to the first 
section and the infants, thus leaving the monitor free to go 
intidc and orally instruct class II in reading or the multiplica- 
tion tables. At present, howe«r, ho is engaged’ with his two 
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propoE' classeB, tHo -third and fourth; and, while the former 
Writes copies, he is .explaining the gloho to the latter, or 
questioning them in ’the. lesson they have prepared overnight at 
homo. All tliis requires carefully constructed time-tahlcs; and, 
oven BO, the criticism is .lihely to ho that the school, CBpocially 
for so small a staff, is too much sub-divided; for (class I being 
in reality double) there arc practically no less than six stan- 
dards. 

13. As regards method and class managemont, strict rules MotbodB o( 
of guidance arc laid dorm in the training classes and normal 
schools; and hooks upon these subjects have been published 
in the Yomaoulnr by the Department. Generally speaking, 
class-answering is in vogue (perhaps too much so) in the small 
classes; in classes III and lY wo find individual answering 
and taking of places, on the rcsulta of which the monthly class- 
order is made out. Cram, learning by rote and -unintelligent 
instruction of every kind arc discouraged in favour of ocular 
demonstration and thorough comprehension. Tlio infants must 
be taught by means of pictures and objects; tho elements of 
arithmetic are explained with reference to tho “ ball-frame ” 
or to bags of cowries. Geography must bo illustrated by a 
walk to .the tank or tho river, and tho discovery of miniature 
islands, capes and gulfs. Understanding of tho Palwari's map 
IB 'attained by an excursion .to the fields; botany may not bo 
attempted without tho dissection of leaves and fiowors, nor 
agriculture -without tho display of proscribed apparatus. Above 
all, tho constant use of tho black-board, the map and tho pic- 
ture is. insisted on. So much for precept; but, in practice, the 
native teacher is often wedded to ways that result from centuries 
of pundit-loro — ^tho droning of unintelligent repetition, .the 
despotism of tho ipse dixit that scorns, because it fears, an 
explanation; 'still, training ’has already effected much; and 
uncertificate^ teachers, are ropidly being replaced by qualified 
men. 

Id. JTowjlat u's go from class to closs, and observe of what ■ rao b fant 
boys they* are compoEccl, and what ’they know. And first' tte “““' 
infant class, because li'oro 'commences .the school Cateor, 'and 
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because, as it is in tbo verandah, it is the first to catch ottf 
attention. As wo mount tho stops, tho little iCellows stand up, 
and, nt. the word of tho head-hoy (distinguished by a badge on 
tho arm), make a salutation, Salaam, ck, do. The infants ara 
aged five or six; in remoter villages, their costjame will bo 
limited to a rupee or a string of beads; thoy sit on tho floor 
in a semicircle in front of a portion of the wall on which are 
hung cards of letters and other simple appliances. These letters 
are four or five inches high, and formed with seeds of tho 
tamarind-tree sewn or gummed on sheets of white card-board. 
The seeds are large, round and flat, and of a rich brown colour 
well suited for the purpose. ITot only are letters exhibited (in 
the Nagri or other script — for plurality of language is a 
difllculty in a province within whose borders are spoken Hindi 
of several dialects,! Marathi, Urdu, IJiiya, Qusarnti and TeluguJ, 
but also numbers and simple figures, the square, the eircle, etc. 
Each infant possesses a hag of about a himdred simijar seeds, 
with which he forms these letters, numbers and figures on the 
floor, and learns their names. This achieved, a shallow trough 
of sand is placed before them, where they trace the name with 
their fingers. Counting and simple addition are taught by 
means of the tamarind seeds. There is a collection of pic- 
tures of animals and objects, the latter generally tho handiwork 
of the master. There are also painted models in clay or lac of 
common fruit, vegetables, etc. — the mango, guava, custard- 
apple, melon, brinjal, etc.; all these the children are accustomed 
to recognise. In addition to these activities, the infimt is taught 
stories, songs and games. This little fellow will tell us in the 
broadest Bmdeli how "Bk raja Tiathe aw ek rani hathi” and 
how Hal lost his kingdom to Pushkar by gambling and suffered 
in exile with his queen Damyanti. The coiyphoeus is next 
called upon for a song, but develops a sudden coyness, till he is 
turned with -his face to the wall, not by way of disgrace hut to 
rescue him from the disturbing contemplation of ourselves; 
then, after various wfigglings” and contortionB he begins with 
considerable vivacity and self-possession, “Suraj nikala; kva 
salera,” to which all the inianfe rpjoin in .chorus; and so on 
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through nil tho list of duties which a model infant will per- 
form in the course of tho day. But tho coryphojus is realty 
in his element when a game is suggested, and ho sits as raja 
while tho rest make their doggrcl petitions; or ho leads the 
Indian equivalents of blind Ilookey and Catch-who-oan — some- 
what milder sports than those of Europe, but admirably suited 
to amuse tho juvenile Hindu. 

15. Wo may now pass to tho morb staid sections of class I. 

Of these, tho first section is lower than the second; here tho 
boy first becomes tho proud possessor of a slate and a pencil 
and reads and copies letters no longer from any seed models, 
but from real printed sheets. Ho will count to a hundred, and 
write, perhaps, to fifty. In the second section ho rises to a book 
graduated from simple letters, through compound letters, words 
and simple sentences, to easy stories. He learns a littlo poetry 
of tho didactic oricntoil type, writes to dictation on his slato, 
figures to- ono thousand and solves simple sums of addition and 
subtraction. Ho is also practised to do mental calculations m 
concrete numbers. Tho only thing over and above tho " three 
B’b ” which is expected of him is a littlo simple kindergarten 
drawing. One side of a black-board, as likewise ono sido of 
each boy’s slate, is permanently ruled into squares. Tho moni- 
tor describes conventional figures on the squares of tho board; 
and tho boys copy on their slates. 

' 16. Leaving these classes on tho verandah, wo now stop in- interior of 
side, where tho second, third, and fourth classes await us. Tho 
room is white-washed, and tho walls are tarred for some throe 
feet from tho ground. Above this arc hung the maps — tho 
srhool plan, tho village area, tho district, tho Central Provinces, 

India, tho world. There aro brightly-coloured prints of tho 
King, Queen and tho Eoyal Family; often too, of. tho po- 
tentates of other* nations; portraits of Viceroys, of Mr. 
Gladstone, and all sort's of celebrities; perhaps printp from an 
old “ Graphic ” or'“ Black and "White ".that ]^yo foimd their 
way into the wildemess; specimens of manual training brought 
by the ^master from his .training class; a printed currioulum, 
tho list' of committee members and the monthly statements. 
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Above these, again, are lines of moral texts. The floor is 
strewn with bamboo mats for the accommodation ^of tho'^Joys; 
at the upper end is a carpet (borrowed for the occasion) ; -but 
the table, chaar's; and bench for seating the committee and 
ourselves .are a part -of the school furniture. In one comer 
stands the “'hall-frame,** in another the black-board; a window 
sill supports the simple agricultural apjaratus — enough to 
show practically the effect on plants of different solutions, how 
plants in the light give off oxygen, and how wo can recognise 
our breath as CO, and water-vapour. On a shelf is a series of 
clay pots, containing specimens of all tho soils found on the 
village area — muni aieteal and doyam, patharm and the rest 
On the table is the globe — and a very fair one, manu&ctured 
entirely by the master while under training — and several vases 
of flowers for our delectation. Here let us rest, while the com- 
mittee, seated on the unaccustomed bench,, gradually draw up 
their toes into a squatting position; and call tho classes to us 
one by one. 

oiwisiL IT. The second class is composed of little boys -of. seven fo 

nine years, ^oy merely continue the work started*in class I. 
Their Header (the second) is, like all the Ecadefa for Primaiy 
and Yeraacular middle schools, entirely the work of the De- 
partment. In this ■ standard it contains little stories, some 
JEsop’s fables, a few lessons on simple objects, pieces of advice, 
and some verse. Heading is supposed to be done slowly, word . 
by word; but masters are often ambitious, and make the class 
attempt continuous and intelligent reading. The subject-matter 
is generally, understood, and tho children can repeat the stones 
in their own words. Dictation is written from the book, and 
copy-writing is begun. The four simple rules of arithmetic 
are known; and piental arithmetic is a speciality of this class, 
comprising,, as 'it does, plain tables to 40 x .10, concrete ques- 
tions on the. same and on addition and.j8ubtreotion; fractional 
tables, 20 .k f, 1^-, IJ, 2}, 3J,'and ‘and simple weights and 
measures. Kindergarten' drawing is continued An slates. 

ClMs jn. ■ -. 18. In the third class a distinct advance is made. Not only 

does, the prescribed Hrader contain tbe nsual stories, fables an 
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poetry (sixty lines of \rliicli must now bo committed to memory 
and expMncd). but it is stiilenod by soveral little scries of 
lessons* on an instructive siibject — agriculture, sanitation, ele- 
mentary bistory— rthe facts and outlines of wliich arc to bo 
ussimilated. Manuscript writing is also put before tb'e boys, 
so as to practise tbom in deciphering such letters, deeds, etc., 
ns may come ‘Under their perusal in the future. Dictation is 
set "from unseen passages ; and, while the course of arithmetic 
is continued .through the compound rules and square tables, tho 
writing and ' comprehension of a roznamdha or simple cash- 
boolc of accounts, is added. A beginning is made in geography , 

— ^tho points of the compass and the plan of tho school-house, 
the map of tho district, simple definitions and explanation of 
tho globe; the plan of tho school must be copied by each boy; 
and ho is expected to sketch it from memory on his slate. 
More than this, “ full-timers,” if there bo any, first oppear in 
the third class (all boys in lower classes being necessarily ” half- 
timers ”) and have tho choice of various optional subjects. 

19. The'Tvork of tho fourth class merely continues that of oIms 
the third. ‘Let us call tho boys round us and discover what 
they know. • They will first read us n passage from tho fourth 
reader — a chapter of Indian history, advice on ploughing and 
irrigation, a lesson on letler-wnting, or a simplified version 
of part of the beoutiful ” Hitopadosh,” the " Dnolo Eomiis '' 
of past centuries, in which tho adventures of tho pigeon, Chil- 
ragriv, and hie friend tho rat, or of the antelope, thc.orow and 
the jac^l are interlarde'd with aphorisms memorable alike for 
their matter and their expression. Next we shall ask them 
to recite a piece of poetry, two by two, singing it in one of ' 
the popular irdgs or chants. This done, wo shall question them 
on the meaning— the transposition of the' stords into prose 
order, verbal translation and general intention. To-comprehend 
tho drfiiculty of their joctiy it must bo remembered that, in 
Hindi (as in moist ’ tfther Eastern vernaculars) versification' 
aftects a. poetic ‘language, as fat rombtred 'fi-oni tho -.colloquial 
of* to-day as are Langland or Chaucer from m'od.ern English, 
and not commonly understood outside the province of Oudh. 
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Not only Lna it poculiw caso And vcrl) cndingB, but tbo toca* 
bxilnry is highly Snnskrilic. Torecnoss carried '.to obscurity, 
an unnatural order of words and FOineliraps a wealth of allu- 
sion, do not tend to niaho matters bnsicr.'"' Yet tlio labour is 
not useless; for the knowledge of a little poetry is an accom- 
plislimenl prized by the villngo cldors. . t 

20. We next turn to manuscript work, and shall bo probably 
surprised to find that soToral of the boys can readily decipher 
any one of a file of vilely-written letters, orders and post-cards 
such as reach the schoolmaster and his friends. Even trans- 
literated English words arc generally spelled out correctly — 
" Ourriculum,” " Municipal,” “ District Council, ” ” Ilcad 
Master.” Then they will display to us the model letters they 
nwito, with tbo proper Shris and NainasJcars for each relation 
or caste. Next they produce their Patvaris* papers; this is 
ono of the most important and complicated snbjccts in class 
IT and demands some explanation. Tho master takes from 
the Patwari copies for school use of tho two most .important of 
tlio village records— the Khasra or list of fields, with columns 
for nature of soil, acreage, use other than cultivation, landlord, 
tenant, sub-tenant, crops, area sown, area fallow, and for how 
long fallow; and tho Jamahandi, or list of cultivators’ holdings, 
with their rcspcctivo fields, thoir rights over them, stat^me^t 
of' rent, arrears, and so forth. Tho boys, again, copy ^porlaons 
of these; and each has by him a facsimile of tho first few pages 
in the records, and knows tho kind of information to bo looked 
for in each column. Next, w tracing of tho villngo map is taken 
for-thCfSchool, and each boy is taught to Imow tho position of 
his paternal acres, as well as of points of interest in tho village 
area, such as .tanks, streams and hillocks. Do is likewise rc- 
‘quired td draw a miniature map showing these features. Two 
or three timds a yow, .the Patvtori fekos 'the fourth class 
boys out into tho fields with, tho 'map, ■ shows how tho two 
answer to ono ntiother and. explains .the tonus bf measurement, 
and tho kinds of soils, examples of which, ns already 'stated, are 
likewise ktspt in the 'school.^ TUe final^stago is to .induce the 
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young farmer to comprelicnd Ms status. Us legal riglits, tlio 
precautions to lie taken at tlie time of paying rent, the condi- 
tions under irliicli improTemonts ore made, wlint kind of now 
land ko sliould take, up, etc. Tliis, involving as it docs somo 
comprolicnsion of legal ,and toclmical matters, is a difficult 
task; and we sliall probably find tbo boys not quite clear as to 
bow many legs bas a maltk-mahhuza, or in wbat district a 
patcraal uncle can inherit from a deceased occupancy tenant. 
Still, it is undeniable that the wbolc course of instruction gives 
the rising generation an insight into their position in that 
most vital of matters — the tenure of land. 

21. The fourth class generally write wcH and correctly to 
dictation: they continue copy-books and compose imaginary 
letters. 

23 . The arithmetic course includes rule of three, the native 
method of calculating interest, which is almost equivalent to 
our “ Practice,” enough of decimals to enable the boys to under- 
stand the acreage entries in the Khasra, etc. But time is 
pressing and wo have no leisure to sot them to slate work ; lot 
us therefore test their knowledge in two important items — 
mental arithmetic and viahajani accounts. The former, ns 
taught in class IV, consists of the application of the so-called 
“ Gurus ” — ^rulcs founded on numerical relations between 
-wei^ts and measures, and generally used by tradesmen for 
5f&^"caloulntion in the bazaar. Por instance, if wo ask tins 
boy what is the price of a dozen turbans at fifteen annas each, 
he does not multiply 16 by 12 and reduce the result to* rupees, 
which would take time, hut answers at once Bs. 11-4^0, because 
ho knows that ho has mol'd} to take throb-fourths of 16' in 
'rupees to find the answer. Again, if wo ask tho price of a 
seor of ghi, a maund costing Bs. 26 , ho will not roduco tho 
fupcos to nnnas and then divide by 40 , because nil he has to 
do is to divide tho original sum by- 2^ and put the quotient in 
aimas. Of mahajani accounts,' wo have' already said that some 
bania on tho school committee is expected to help. in teaching 
them, and that n beginning is made in clast III with tho 
Toznamolia, or daily cs^-hook. ' Tho, two. other aepount books 
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which are doomed ossoutinl — ^Fho paTihi roJtar and tho Tihata— 
are written in class IV; hut, of these, tho pailti i’oTcar, which 
is merely an abridgement of tho roznamcha, written up wcolcly, 
fortnightly, or monthly as tho case may bo, is of value only in 
large houses of business and so riay often bo dispensed witli 
by rural pupils who will have only tho res angiitta domi of a 
small tenant to look after. Tho khata or ledger, .however, is 
nocessary. The method of accounts is singOlorly simple, and 
largely resembles that in common use in Europe. The rbz- 
namteha shows daily income and expenditure in two columns; 
a daily balance is struck and carried forward. Tho Uiata con- 
tains a page devoted to each vendor or customer, with columns 
to and against his credit; the items arc extracted from tho toz- 
namcha, and the number of the cash-book page is quoted for 
ready roferenco. The two important things arc to see that tho 
boys can cast a balance and transfer items correctly and ex- 
haustively from cash-book to ledger. Though tbia form of in- 
structaon has not long been started, it has proved a success in all 
the better-instruoted schools. Tho boys will take : pride in 
showing us tbeir books, bound with string after the manner 
of tho true hania; and we note in them (a curious mixture of 
superstition with business method) the propitious ” Shri ” pre- 
fixed to every balance (to further its increase) and standing at 
the head of every page. (Another curious habit observable in 
schools is the reverence paid to slates and books, as embodying 
Ganesh, the god of learning. Should a little boy inadvertently 
touch his slate with his foot, or should he, by a good answer, 
elicit 'the approval of teacher or examiner, he will bow towards 
it rapidly, touch it with his right hand and convey the hand 
to his forehead in token of conciliation or gratitude.) 

23. It only 'remains to see what the class knows of gcoi 
graphy. The curriculum includes a general knowledge of tho 
Pfltwan’s map, a few saKent facts concerning the size and shape 
of the earth 'and the phenomena' of day and niglit, and a rough 
idea of .the 'principal 'coirntries of the world, with special re- 
ference 'to the British .Empire. In the last of these Ihe're is, no 
doubt, a good deal of the parrot-like repetition so inherent and so 
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deplorable in tbe ieacliing of geograpliy; but Bometbing baa 
been accomplisbed if tbe boys can inform ub tb'at Aden is a 
coaling-station or can point out intelligently tbe routes from 
London to Bombay. 

24. Among tbe lads of twelve or fifteen years,- mostly sons Fnll-timera, 
of cultivatorSj wbo compose tbis class, there are a few whose 

dress and . general appearance proclaim them members of a 
slightly bibber or.der of society — ^tbe malguzor’s son with a 
bit of cheap' Hut effective jewellery round bis neck ; the young 
Patwari, wbo hopes one day to step into bis father’s shoes; a 
little hania in rather foppish attire, precocious at mental arith- 
metic. These are tbe full-timers, wbo, after their midday 
meal, will undergo some further tuition in L. C. M., Q-. 0. M. 
and vulgar fractions, tbe geography of tbe Central Provinces 
and India, and one or otb^r of tbe optional subjects permitted. 

25. One word about tbe discipline of the classes. Tbe Hindu Disaiplino. 
lad in rural schools is mild and easy to manage. Tbe town boy, 
especially in schools of higher standard, is apt occasionally to 

be disagreeable. In tbe classes we have seen to-day, the most 
striking characteristics are tbe self-possession of tbe boys, their 
qmet way of doing things, and tbe methodical and orderly 
manner in which the class moves from one part of the room 
to another, aivangcs itself for reading or for slate work, without 
any command from a master, but solely at the word of its 
hend-boy. When we address the boys, they may prove shy 
for a few moments; but this soon wears off; and all wo have to 
find fault with in this, direction is that the master is over- 
zealoud- to check, os being unseemly, a harmless laugh elicited 
by some absurd answer or quaint incident. ' . ' ~ 

26. Let us now turn the boys out into the play-ground, 
and while they form up for a display of drill, glance at the 
registers which are laid ready for our inspection. The first of 
these need not detain us long; it is the register of admission and 
discharge, which shpws the dale' of each boy’s entrance to the 
school, Hs age, and parentage, the dale' and.reason* of -his leo^-. 
in'g; and' serves as a- permanent summary of his school career. 

The attendance register is more .important,, giving^- as it does, 
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fihe niimboT of attendances of eacb pupil during tbe current 
montli, tHe total number from tbe begi^ng of tbe school year 
up to tbe current month, his place in thoiclasB, and his conduct; 
it serves also as the register of fees, showing the assessment, 
the 'amount of arrears, if any, and 'the paid during the 
month. In rural schools, where f^es are spc^t.by the committee 
on petiy repairs, purchase of maps or app^hnces and improve- 
ment of the garden, a small subsidiary book 'is kept in which 
are noted the total of monthly collections and details of their 
disbursement. A word about these fees. Por purposes of 
assessment^ parents are divided into four grades— first, those 
whose annual income exceeds Rs. 2,000; second, those whose 
income exceeds Rs. 360 but falls below Rs. 2,000; third, .those 
whose income is below Rs. 360 but exceeds Rs. 120; fourth and 
last, those who cannot be shown to earn even Rs. 120 a year. 
These classes must pay for the schooling of a a monthly 
fee of 8 annas, 2 annas, 1 anna and half aa anna respectively. 
In rural schools the bulk of the pupils naturally pay at tFe two 
lowest rates; but even so, in specially poor villages^ there is 
often difficulty in collection. To meet such cases concessions 
are made. Ten per cent, of the number enrolled may read free, 
provided the parents’ incomes do not exceed Rs. 76 a year; and 
this limit of percentage maybe widened by the Director’s sanc- 
tion. Truly the cost of education is not excessive. And yet we 
sometimes find schools with a solid sum of fee-savings, enough 
to build a compound-wall, start a garden or buy an entire new 
set of expensive maps. Another register shows the class-pro- 
motions entered above the name of the promoting authoriiy, 
generally the Depuly Inspector; yet another informs us of the. 
agenda and acta of committee-meetings. Pinally, there is the 
visitors’ book, in which the remarks of inspecting, officers, the 
Director (should his tour,lead him thither), the. District Officer, 
the Inspector, the. Deputy Inspector, the Tahsildar, his Naib 
and the Local Board Member are recorded, 

1^7. But the school is drawn up ready on the open space be- . 
fore the gardehi.It will do "afe-flexions *.* and “ extension mo- 
tions,” and the. somewhat appalling practice prevails of using 
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tlie English words of command ns well in these exercises as in 
turnings and “ stand-at-'oase,” etc. It is not^ howcverj on 
these that the efforts iind interest of master and boys are cen- 
tred, but on Dcsfii; Kasr'at, a series of indigenous exercises 
systematised and m^o the subject of a treatise about four years 
ago. It is hot .too much to say that these exercises are in every 
way admirable; they'Tiro popular because a part of the genius 
of the country; ftCr mono amusing and picturesque than any 
similar English system; harmless, because the body is trained 
by a carefully graduated series for the really difficult feats; 
and strengthening, because the danis (of which it is chiefly 
composed) have not only been for centuries the recognised 
practice by which Indian wrestlers develop and retain their 
masoular power, but would appear to have suggested some of 
the exercises highly recommended by Sandow. The system 
is divided into six parts: — (1) Nihurs or turnings with liml)S 
in various positions, (2) Baithdks or squatting and rising in 
various ways; (3) Danis, or lowering and raising of the body 
on hands and feet, (4) and (5) Daxirs and dials or running and 
walking in unnatural and difficult ways, and (6) 'Ksilants or 
acrobatic feats of twisting the body and turning back somer- 
saults on the hands. To be understood, Deshi Kasrat must bo 
seen ; and the display, ns wo watch it now, is highly effective. 
The boys, clad in a uniform of red or yellow bathing drawers 
and caps to match, are drawn up in open order. Lot us see 
one or two dands. The monitor, or head-boy, shouts "Sink 
laithak dand (t.c., crouching-lion dand) ; one, two, three.” 
At the words of command, generally well together, the lads 
crouch, legs drawn in, arms stretched forward on the ground like 
a lion covchant; throw the feet back so that the body stretches 
full length along the ground, just supported on palms and toes; 
then raise the.cliest till the head is thrown back, from which 
position, on the repetftiori 'of “one”' they ^ will return to the 
crouch. In like manner, they will showus the " mohkey dflnd," 

' a difficult oxcrerse when properly performW; the efiest being 
lowered to the ground On the sole support of the ‘arms, at the 
moment when both legs a're in mfd-air, one being shot out to 
full length, the other doubled up. There ate also the ” wheel 

O 
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dand.** “onc-leg dand** “body-balanco dand** and otbers 
culminating in the "onc-Land dand” a diiHcuIt feat T^Och 
only selected boys can achieve. Among clials, the maggar'* 
and the “ hichchhu-chals,'* or crocodile and scorpion walkB, are 
entertaining, the latter consisting of waUdng on the hands, 
the body curved back, and the feet dangling over the head. 

28. The boys now file back into the building; and we are 
free for a moment to examine the garden^ with ^ its beds of 
marigold and a few ro6c*trces. It also contains o' vgry credit- 
able display of English vegetables, generally cabbages, cauli- 
flowers and tomatoes, the seeds of which are supplied by Dis- 
trict Councils with a view to encouraging the cultivation of 
these wholesome articles of diet. An d hero the master shows 
us with pride plots of wheat and pulse raised by the boys them- 
selves and illustrating the eflects of different soils or manur- 
ing on the same crop. If he is very skilful, he may have rigged 
Up a “ Persian wheel ” above the componnd well as a lesson in 
irrigation, 

29. We now re-enter the school for a few momenta to see 
the great troy of sweets, provided by the committee, distributed 
to tbe boys, who receive them with profound gravity and 
bind them up in their caps or a comer of their nether gar- 
ments. A few books are disbursed by way of prizes to good 
soholaiu and regular attendants or to boys too poor to purchase, 
to which we add a rupee’s worth of coppers. The Sir-panch 
then presses npon us ptm-supari^ cloves, cardamoms and Other 
delights, and would fain smear onr clothes with attar of roses, 
this simple hospitaHiy concludes in a truly pretiy way, when a' 
stick bearing a variety of long garlands is introduced, and we 
are invested, each according to his due, with' chains of flowers 
sometimes reaching almost to the knee. We are now free to 
depart; and, after nnmerouB salutationB from pupils, master 
and committee, get clear-of the village and re^ew onr .journey. 

^ecuon in.— Historical sketch. ‘ 

• . * 

30. A primary rural school, has now been described. The 

next task is to' sketch the machinery which keeps the system go- 
ing — ^the various factors which combine to produce this effect. 
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31. THe territoxieB now comprising the Central Provinces 
began to fall under British rule before 1817, but they were not 
welded into a separate administration till 1861. Saugor and 
the Nerbudda Districts, the most advanced of the three divisions 
into which these* territories naturally fall, were then attached 
to the H’orth-''WeBt Provinces. Even in these districts, which 
we may already call the Northern Division, the years of anar- 
chy preceding Sir John Malcolm’s campaign, the raids of 
Pindaris and the internecine strife of the Central India Chiefs, 
had reduced the country to such a condition, that, as readers 
of his delightful “Memoir” are aware, the bare preservation 
of life and property provided an interest exclusive of all others. 
Nearly all the educational enterprises of which we hear were 
the result of private initiative. The boldest of these was the 
ill-starred attempt made in 1842 by six German missionaries 
to found an agricultural mission and schools among the Oonds 
at Amarkantak. 'With the setting in of the niins among those 
malarious jungles, four of the missionaries died in the course 
of five days. The survivors with difficulty made their way 
back' to the town of Mandla. 

82. As a result of the Educational despatch of 1854, the 
districts of this northern division were made into an educational 
circle of the North-West Provinces, with headquarters at Sau- * 
gor and one Lieutenant Helbert as the first CSrcle Inspector. 
His special duty was to establish village schools in 'the districts 
of Hoshangabad, Saugor, Narsinghpur and Jubbulpore, for 
which purpose a sum of Bs. 12,000, afterwards increased to 
' Bs. 35,000, was granted by Government. 

33.: La Nagpur, the period from 1826 to 1862 was one of 
retrogression in educational matteirs; the' vernacular ceased 
to b'e the medium of official communication, and the introduc- 
tion of a foreign language in the courts acted" adversely upon 
the Marathi-teaching schools. “ The' ^'chools were held', some 
- in the front verandahs of shops, others in front of the teacher’s 
house, others .belour trees, others in cattle-sheds, the teacher 
either .too old to earn a Ex^lihood by other means, or who, at 
other work, had not met iHth success. Seve^ men who had 

0 2 * 
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set up Ecliools ia tho districts wcro sepoys dischoTfred from 
iho Baja’s army, on its reduction in 1854-55. One, tutor to 
a young Zamindar uus n retired tailor.” * * 

84. Similarly in CliLattisgnrli, Lieutenant Trevor, tlio Hrst 
Inspector of Schools in that circle, describes n specimen of these 
ns " represented by four or five boys of one caste gatherotl round 
a decrepit old man who can scarcely rend himself, and learn- 
ing tho loiters of tho alphabet — ^a school in which the scholar, 
passing from the alphabet to transcribed passages •'from the 
Shnstras or Koran, spells out a few pages, wliich, daiTy reiterat- 
ed, become part and parcel of his memory; and a singsong pro- 
ficiency, which,, together with such amount of cyphering Imow- 
Icdgc as may sulficc for the transactions of a village bazar, 
lifts him to a level with his teachers, and puts tho finishing 
stroke to his education.” 

Initial 85. Such was tho state of affairs in the rural tracts, when, 

organisaaon. Educational Department was consUtuied, the first 

Director of Public Instruction being Captain P. Dods. (It is 
curious to note how, in those early days, almost the entire supe- 
rior inspecting staff was drawn from officers of the army.) 
Tho material at hand being practically 7}il, the administra- 
tion, aided by the Now Department, had to carve out a system 
of its own. The main lines, wisely and strongly laid down by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Bichard) Temple, arc those along which 
tho educational system of tho province still runs; and such suc- 
cess as has attended our primary schools is largely duo To that 
broad-minded beginning and the homogeneity of the pohoy 
pursued. In his Besolution upon the first Beport in 1863, tho 
Chief Conunissionor insists upon tho co-operation of tho civil 
authorities, tho educational officers and the people. Tho clas- 
sification of schools and the general rules governing finance are, 
in. embryo, those still in force to-day. The training of teachers 
was at once insisted npOU/ nnd ten Normal schools wore o|iened. 

Exftmina* 86. Govomment and aided Bohools were now rapidly started 

^pnreLnta throughout the districts. In 1871, ^ere were 1,950 ficliools and 
83,538 scholars, involving an espenditure o£ Bs. 6,30,668. But 
difficulties of communication, combined with the absorbing 
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duties whi’cli the introduction of a new system involved, left 
but little time' for attention to details. In tbat year, a strict 
system of examinations was initiated, intended on the one band 
to fix tbe grading of departmental schoolmasters, on the otHer 
to determine the grant which each aided school should receive. 

Later changes touching these latter institutions were the ap- 
pointment of committees to aid them, and the introduction of 
a combitied system, under which tbe master’s pay became part- 
ly a ifixiid sum, partly the examination result-grant. The per- 
manence of aided schools was thus largely secured, and the 
improvement effected is described (1882) by Mr. Thompson, 

Svho has left the following picture of an aided school of the old 
type: “The master is deaf. He has no books and the boys 
have none. The school meets in a dirty olf verandah. There 
is no school apparatus. The boys are ignorant and make little 
or no progress. Order is maintained by the use of a stick. The 
master has collected 40 boys, and manages to extract fees from 
them in money or kind. Such (the italics are mine) were 
nearly all the indiyenous venture schools some 14 years ago; 
but now they are improving and approximating slowly to Gov- 
ernment schools. As the old race of teachers dies out, and their 
places are taken by men trained by the Dducation Department, 
improvement will be general and rapid. The system of pay- 
ment by results has influenced indigenous education. It has 
extended 'and improved the course by the addition sometimes 
of 'geography,' always of arithmetic, by requiring boys not 
only to read, but to understand what they read. It has im- 
proved the spelling and added to the information of the pupils 
by giving them useful books to read. In some schools a por- 
tion of the grant is" set aside for maps and school furniture, 
and in mhs^ Schools books ate given instead of paying the whole 
grant in money.” . ’ " 

ST.'Thh "year 1884-85 is epoch-making in the educational 
history of the- province. The investigations of the ’Education 
' Commisslofi of 1883, and the establishment of local 'self-govem- 
inent, while securing for education -a p’opularity Etherto un- ConnoUs. 
known, at the same time handed over 'the' great of 
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dopartmcntal Echools to the management of local bodies. The de* 

tails and modifications of this scheme will ho set iorth*'.m the 

next section. It is hero euflicient to note that all Tillage 

schools, save those privotcly managed and supported bj aid, 

passed from the immediate control of QoTcmmcnt into that 

of the District Gouhcils, .Even aided schools were placed under 

the quasi-control of tho'se bodies, and finally, in 1902, became, 

with negligible exceptions, Doard institutions. 

Tho hn»- 38 . But^ in the meantime, an oven more important chanM 
timosystom ^ “ 

andt^nital had been cuected in the interior organisation of Tillage 

schools. This consisted in the framing of tho rural curriculum 
and the institution of the half-time system. As far back as 
1893-94 it was recognised that, notwithstanding tho many im- 
proTements introduced into primary schools, the rital point of 
consulting the wants of the ryot had not been sufficienlly con- 
sidered; and a moTcmcnt was set on foot to remoTO the defect. 
Tho scheme howoTor did not become general; and, in tho He- 
solution on the Report for 1897-98, the Chief Commissioner, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Denzil) Ibbctson, complains of the opinion 
unanimously held by District and Educational OfiicorB “ that 
if ofBcial pressure was withdrawn, the attendance at village 
schools CTcn in the Marathi-speaking tracts, where education 
is generally speaking most Talued, would faU off enormously, 
especially as regards the children of the cultiTaiing classes. 
He has heard of the unpopularity of the Tillage schools, of 
complaints against the piussure exercised, of stamped petitions 
presented to the Depufy Commissioner for permission to re- 
moTe a boy from school, and that attendance there is often 
regarded as a species of Gorernment hegar* After making 
all due allowances for the exaggeration which is.nCTer absent 
in such. matters, the fact remains that before such semi-compul- 
sion can be justified, it behoTes us to make Tery sure that the 
education which we thus force down more or Ipss unwiUing 
throats is suited to the needs of the people, and. that their objec- 
tions to it are no^ based upon something better than mere ignor- 


* i. e.. comnaleorr aeiTioo t la oorr^o. 
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ance and prejudice. The objections of the cultivating classes to 
education for their sons, in the Central Provinces as elsewhere, 
seem to'be that it disinclines them for their hereditary pursuit 
by making them aspire to be Munshis rather than to follow the 
plough, that it unfits them for it physically, by depriving them 
of the hardening effects of work in the fields' at an early age, 
and that it involves a serious loss in the deprivation of their ser- 
vices as helpers. In the Central Provinces an important step 
has already been taken towards meeting these objections, by 
prescribing a separate primary course for rural schools. The 
question which the Chief Commissioner would wish to suggest 
for consideration is, whether a stiU further advance in the same 
direction would not be advisable. 'What it is most desirable 
to give the son of an actual cultivator is ability to read and 
write sufficiently, a knowledge of arithmetic after native 
methods such as will enable him to follow his accounts with 
his shop-keeper and his , landlord, some familiarity with the 
manner in which his rights and liabilities are recorded, and 
such general development of his intelligence as will result from 
the use of judiciously framed readers, and perhaps some simple 
object-lessons. It seems that it ought to be possible to accom- 
plish this much in half-time schools, the boys working say three 
hours a 'day only, which would allow of their going into the 
fields^ learning their work, and becoming accustomed to the 
sun. It is true that the half-time system is already permitted 
in certain cases; but, so long as there is option in the matter, 
it is dbubtful whether such a scheme can ever succeed. There 
is always opposition to be overcome from three quarters; in 
the' first place, from the subordinate officials of the 'Education 
Department, trained up dn the so-called literary curriculum and 
accustomed to fixed standards of knowledge, by which it would 
be imposnble to judge a half-time school; in the second place, 

• from th'e schoolmaster himself, who is anxious to show good 
results, and in thb' third place, from those malguzars and baniyas 
who deSire'the usual course of education for their sons. But 
patient insistence might overcome the two former, while the 
last would have to be dealt with on the circumstances of each 
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case. The most that it would he wise' to do at first would -te 
to establish a few such schools as an experiment.” ' 

39. As the festilt of these remarks, a conference met at Tub? v 
bulpore in ilarch 1899. It included Mr. A. Monro, the present 
Director of Public Instruction, and Mr. J. S. Puller. A 
scheme was formulated, which, after tentative application, was 
enforced in all primary schools. Its effect was two-fold. On 
the one hand, the half-time system was made the rule, though 
any half-time school might contain full-timers who,, at the 
wish of their parents, attend twice a day for instruction. On 
the other hand, the highly practical currierdum was- devised, 
of which a description has already been given 'in Section H, 
and which will be referred to again later on. The novel 'fea- 
tures were manuscript reading, Patwaris* papers and mahajani 
accounts. The policy thus set on foot wm furthered by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Andrew) Praser, during whose Chief Commis- 
sionership rural education rapidly recovered from the paralys- 
ing effects of the famines. 

40. To summarise:— the educational data which existed 
before the formation of the province were practically negligible. 

In 1862 education became a part of the State's responsibili- 
ties. The broad policy then laid down has been maintained 
until. to-day. As the territories comprising the Central Pro- 
vinces gradually settled down under British rule, it.wau found 
possible to introduce uniformity and organisation into primary •• 
schools. This resulted in a somewhat rigid system of inspec- 
tion in G-ovemment institutions, and a complicated classifica- 
tion of aided schools. While affairs were in this condition, 
primary education was almost wholly handed over to local 
bodies. The change was one of control only; outside tWs, not 
an iota of the educational policy was modified, till, in the last 
decade of the century, the Administration realised that per- 
haps this policy was not quite the best suited for^^ ma^jorily 
of those whom it concerned. Then came the _ internal re- 
organisation of oTir schools and that reaction against cram ” 
which merged the aided in the District Council institutions. 
Two tendencies can be distinguished, throughout tfie whole 
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period., -Ono is the general decentralisation of authority, which, 

■ns civilisation progressed, naturally tended to devolve more and 
more from the Civil power 'upon the Department and the local 
bodies. The other is the shifting of the instructional ideal 
from the standpoint of the pedagogue and of knowledge for 
its own sake to that of the pupil and of common sense. The 
schoolmaster is required to prepare his boys no longer for on 
examination but for the battle of life. 

•'y 

Section IV.— ADAIiWSTRATION AND FINANCE. 

41. "Wo have seen how the control of primary schools was itolntions o( 
from the first placed on a broad basis and apportioned to the 

Civil authorities, the Education Department and the people. 

We have now to consider the relations of those three elements 
as they stand to-day. 

42. The Civil Authorities . — ^At the head of these is the (o) Th9 pirfl 
Chief Commissioner; next come the Commissioners of Divi- 
sions, Deputy Commissioners of districts, with their Assistant 

and Extra-Assistant Commissioners, and finally the Tahsildars 
or Bevonue officers of sub-divisions. The Chief Commissioner 
is, in fact, the government; he is the ultimate authority in every 
branch of administration — the purely cxocutiyo, because ho is 
the highest executive officer and can oven suspend a District 
Council for default in its duties, vesting its powers in any per- 
son he appoints; the financial, because ho apportions the con- 
tributions* to each district, and can give or withhold special 
grants for' education; and the professional, because, with the 
advice of the Director, ho gives the bent to educational policy. 

The Commissioner wields a financial control within narrow- 
■ er limits, criticising and modifying the budgets of the Dis- 
trict Councils in his Division. He also exorcises large, but 
vagpio, executive authority. “ A District officer,* whether a 
Deputy Comirfissioher or Commissioner, is responsible for the 
state of educatioi generally in his district, and the Educational 
Departm^t is the instrument in his bond for carrying out this 


* Chief OommiBalonoT’s Book CItonlor Ko. LIV, dotod tho 27th KoTombor 1808. 
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Department^ wMch also receives and appraises his work-state- 
ments, judges of Ills results hj inspection, and reports on him 
to the Dopiity Commissioner. ' The position is slightly anoma- 
lous.' As a matter of fact, however, friction over the subordi- 
nation of the Deputy Inspector is unknown. As for his powers, 
he introduces the general educational policy into schools. 
Instructs the schoolmasters, checks registers, 6tc. But, since 
the Council and the Boards cannot be expected to know the 
qualifications' of the many village masters under them, the 
executive powers of the Deputy Inspector in the sphere of 
appointment, promotion and degradation, are really very large 
and have recently been legally recognised. In such matters, 
the School Board and the District Council generally follow his 
advice. Friction, though rare, is not unknown; a little tact on 
the part of the Deputy Commissioner is generally sufScient to 
remove it. 

44. The Local Bodies . — ^These bodies, constituted under (e)Looal 
the Local Self-Government Act of 1883, may be very roughly 
compared to County Councils in England. One District 
Council is elected lor each district; one Local Board for each 
iahsU or sub-division of a district. Within these limits 
their powers extend over the whole area, exclusive of canton- 
ments and municipal towns. They are the popular element 
in our Administration and contain representatives of various 
classes: — (1) Of landed proprietors. Each Local Board area 
is Bub-dlvided into cirries, each of which sends one head man, 
elected by all the head men of the villages in ih^^t circle. 

Each Local Board again sends at least two representatives, who 
are elected by the Local Board members and half of whom 
must be head mon, to sit on the Council. (2) Of trade and 
the professions. The number of these members is fixed by the 
Commissioner; and the electing body is enrolled by the Deputy 
Commissioner and (in the case of the Council) must consist'of 
persons resident in areas outside the Council’s powers. (3) 

Of the Government. Though official control over Local Bodies is 
to be exercised from without on'd not "from within (hence ofiB- 
cers of higher standing do not sit' pn them), the administrating 
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Ipowcr in India looms so largo tlint il must have itsjTcprcsonta- 
tives. These may not exceed one-third, of the total number -of 
mombors; they are nominees sanctioned, by the Chief Com- 
missioner; they are not all necessarily, or even usnally, 
officials; but vra find Talisildnrs on Boards, and generally an 
Assistant or an Extra-Assistant Commissioner on Councils. A 
member elected in any of those ways retains his office fot' three 
years and is then eligible for re-election. Ho rodeiTcs no pay 
even if an office bearer; but he may sometimes draw travelling 
expenses. 

46. To the bodies thus constituted is entrusted (with certain 
reservations) the maintenance of minor roads, of schools, hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, markets, rcst-houBCs, serais, plantations, 
catile-pounds and ferries. 

46. In the performance of these functions, the relation of 
the Boards to the Council is one of subordination, especially 
in financial matters. The attitude of the Council is one of 
consultation and control; that of the Boards is executive, the 
limit of its powers of expenditure being fixed by the Council. 
Yet the Council may interfere, reversing (by a majority of 
two-thirds of its number) any resolution of the Board, or en- 
forcing the accomplishment of neglected duties. The more 
precise definition of relative powers varies locally, tho Jiighor 
body delegating more or less of its authority to. tho lower. 
To facilitate tho special administration of schools, a School 
Board is attached to each Council, and holds towards it loosely 
tho same relationship in educational matters for the district 
which each Local Board holds for general lincludiug eduds- 
tional) matters for the tahsil- The. School' Board consists of . 
such Council members as have spcciol interest in education; 
outsiders who are likely to give useful advice may also bo 
•appointed to 'sit on it. Tho election of members and tho nomi- 
nation of a Secretary .-are in-the hands of the •Council, subject 
to the Deputy Commissioner’s' veto. All questions relating 
to.ithe appointment, promotion, redaction, suspension and dis- 
missal of masters'arq fn'.the first instance decided by the School 
Board. Its proceedings ore then' laid before the next meeting 
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of the Council, and it .is open to any member present to raise 
a q^uestion as to- any action taken by the School Board. H 
no such question is -raised, the action taken is deemed to have 
been ratified by tho Council. 

47. In 1862, village schools had been placed primarily 
under the management of the Deputy Commissioner and his 
subordinates. When, in 1885, the local bodies became the 
chief .controlling agency, the District Councils were placed 
practically in the same position in respect to education as had 
hitherto been held by the Deputy Commissioner. But their 
powers are strieily limited By the authority of the civil and 
the educational officers. In dictating the educational policy, 
the Council has no voice ; it must simply follow out the curri- 
cula prescribed by the Administration, tho enforcement of 
which is the task of the Department. It frames its own bud- 
get, subject to the control of the Commissioner and to the 
general instructions issued by the Chief Commissioner. It 
can appoint, transfer, grant leave to, suspend, fine, reduce or 
dismiss any teacher in its schools. But its executive powers 
in dealing with the staff are subject to supervision by the 
Deputy Commissioner; and similar powers, parallel with those 
of the Council, are (since March 20th, 1903) wielded by the 
Department. This arrangement, though complicated, may be 
expected to run smoothly; because Councils generally recognise 
.the superior opportunities and competence of judging school- 
masters which are' enjoyed by Inspectors and Deputy Inspect- 
ors. , The construction and maintenance of buildings generally 
rests with the Local Boards. Matters of detail touching each 
school are in the hands of the School Committee, a body which 
: has already been generally described, but whoso precise powers 
must now' be defined. 

48. A committee is attached to each school (for its com- 
position-see paragraph 7). -.Its members arc appointed by tho 
Local .Board in w-hose -area tho village lies, but subject to the 
approval of the Council and the Deputy Commissioner. -La 
practice, the Inspoctof, the Tahsrldar and tho Deputy Inspector 
often have to make appointments themselves’; nor do the Local 
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Dnnnlx objN?!, »inw ofiir»»r* nrr ftWr, T>v prrwnnl 
tinn, fft wlint fa rrqujwl n»i(I in utipply it on tho wpott 
Tito tlutioi of tlio (Jonimlltro nro: — fj) To viwt tlm oohfwl 
collootivoly nt loa«tl onoo n innnih, roronlinj* Oiolr pro(T«linpo 
in n bonk, nttil individiiftlly nt lon^t onro o wrok. Mootinif* 
nro fntrly rognlnr nnd otfor n opportunity fnr iliapo^ing 
of miirollftnoont b«iin(«»i. Indirldnnl vinit", inlrndofl to cn- 
Buro llmt mnstont nro doing tlioir work properly nnd “thiil rogis- 
lent nro not rooked, nro very irregulnr (often lew in nttralKT 
iltnn tlip meetings) nnd very ineffeetive, liecnuv' mnny of tint 
memlterB nro illilernte imd sometimes nninterrsted. (5J) To 
Bccurc regulnrity of nltcndnnee, enforce discipline, nsscss fees 
in nccordnnce witb tlio foe-rttles nnd elteek and sigTi the ex* 
penditum of fcc«reeoipts. The imcce«s nltnined ns regards 
nttcndtinco nnd discipline depends on the Committee’s nltitudo 
towards eduentinn, which mny ho one of enthusinsm, toleration 
or hostility. 7’ho checking of fees Is almost insurinhly well 
discharged, their assessment gcnornlly so, hut with n bins 
towards leniency nnd (lull this is the exception) favouritism 
towards children of its own wemhers, (5) To report irregidari* 
tics, want of ncconimmlntion, etc., to the Local Boanls. In 
practice, these duties are morn effect Irely performed by tho 
Deputy Inspectors. (4) To grant casual leave not exceeding 
three days to schoolmasters, the fact being reported to Uio 
Deputy Inspector. Tho construction and repair of buildings 
might well bo added as a filth function, though no recognised 
port of the Committee’s work (see paragraph 7C). Tho per- 
sonnel (and with it tho value) of these Committees varies im- 
monsoly; ono will coropriso native gentlemen of wcnlUi, posi- 
tion, tillo nnd education; another (in moro backward parts) 
will consist of unlettered yokels who can barely sign the fco- 
rogistor. On tho whole, they perform, their srork well; but 
they require to bo looked after by inspecting officers. 

49. It remains to mention tho work of Local Board iiembers 
(tho head men whoso election was mentioned nbovo). Each 
is supposed to visit and supervise tho schools lying within tho 
cirolo which ho represents. Some are very negligent; and, 
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save when the bcIiooI is situated in the member’s village, their 
influence is not generally large. 

60. There are, of course, a few schools in rural tracts still Sammary. 
aided on the fixed grant system. These are rural primaij 
schools managed by societies. But their number is insignifi- 
cant. There are also girls’ schools, which are now under the 
sole management of the Department; and the district of Handle 
has no Council of its own. But the great mass of rural schools 
consists of District Council schools, which are administered 
on the plan above described. The ultimate authority in all 
things is the Chief Commissioner. The actual executive is 
the District Council. But from the former proceed two official 
hierarchies which control the latter. Of these, the Civil 
authority (of which the lowest grades that we need here con- 
sider are the Tahsildar and his Assistant) exercises general su- 
pervision over the Council and the Boards and is responsible for 
the State of education. The Department, down to the Deputy 
Inspector, has joint power of punishment with the Council, and 
absolute power touching the interior economy of the school 
(since the school committee is bound by detailed rule and the 
crders of inspecting officers). The village schoolmaster, trained 
by the Department and appointed by the Council, depends for 
his prombtion, degradation or dismissal, upon both these bodies. 

From the judgment of the Council he can appeal to the Deputy 
Commissioner, from that of the Deputy Inspector to the 
Council, froni that of the Inspector to the Director -of Public 
Instruction. 

51. So much for general administration. It remains to 
treat’of ‘the question of finance. . triotFnna. 

62. It may bo generally laid down that officers of the Edu- 
cation Department' (together with the Departmental schools. 

High and Collegiate scholarships and most fixed grants) are 
paid direct fromthe Provincial Eevenues; Municipal schools are 
supported by Municipal Funds, and District Council schools by 
District Fimds. We are here concerned- with the last. What, 
then, is the difference between Pjoyinoial Eevenues and District 
Funds? The former consist, of the produce of «je various 
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forms of taxation, the principal of whi&h is the land revenue. 
They are credited to a single account and, after apportionment 
by the Government of India, -are administered by the Local 
Government. The District !Fund, on the other hand, is made up 
from three sources: — (i^'The education cess of two per. cent.' 
calculated on the land revenue and collected together with' the 
revenue, but credited to a different account; (2) the road 'cess 
of three per cent.; (3) ‘miscellaneous receipts from pounds, 
ferries, auction sales^ fruit, subscriptions, etc. The ihoney 
raised under these heads is credited into the local Treasury to 
the account of the District !Fund. This fund is administered by 
the District Goimcil, purely for local purposes, cheques being 
drawn on the Treasury as sums are required for disbursement. 

63. The District Fund, being insufficient for the various 
works in charge of the Councils, is reinforced by a grant from 
Provincial Revenues. The amount of the grant differs for each 
district according to its circumstances and requirements. 
Once in three years a budget estimate is framed by each 
Deputy Commissioner in consultation with the District Counoil. 
The income and the expenditure are based on the actuals for 
the past three years, modified by any circumstances likely to 
arise in the current year. This estimate is submitted to the 
Commissioner and forwarded by him, through the Comptroller, 
to the Chief Commissioner, who then fixes the total of the pro- 
vincial grant-in-aid, and its apportionment to the different 
district funds for the next ibree years. 

54. Hence the District Fund finally consists of receipts 
under the three heads mentioned above, phis the contribution 
from Provincial Bevenues. The next consideration is: "What 
amount of this fund is expended by the Council upon educa- 
tion P The limit of expenditure on education was originally 
fixed at the total of the education cess, fees,' subscriptions, and 
a portion of the Government contribution ear-marked for that 
purpose. If the sum actually expended fell short of this in 
any year, the balance was added in for calculating the possible 
maximum expenditure in succeeding years. In 1895* contn- 


• Chiof CommiBsjoMi'B No. 7123, datod 20th Soplomher 1895. 
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biitioDB bar-marked for special purposes were abolislied; and 
a single contribution from Provincial Bcvenues was sanctioned 
for a term of tliree years. The arbitrary limit to total expendi- 
ture on education was also abolished, and the duty of seeing that 
the .income of the District Pund was suitably allotted to the 
different objects for which it was raised was placed upon Com- 
missioners. After the famines of 1897 and 1900, the financial 
dislocation, of the past few years and-certain contradictions in 
the instructions issued, called for a new ruling. This was 
made in 1901* and was as follows : — General control over the 
matter still rested with the Commissioners, who were to see 
that the claims of primary education were not neglected, but at 
the same time must not sufier the Councils to divert to this 
object more money than could be spared from other necessary 
objects of expenditure. A standard estimate was, however, laid 
down by the Chief Commissaoner, who desired that expenditure 
on education should be taken at a figure not lower than the sum 
of the school cess, the Government contribution matle 'in 1896- 
96 for education in each district, and estimated receipts from 
subscriptions. It may seem curious that, in this computation, 
fees are omitted; this point will bo treated of presently. In 
1896 the total contribution made from Provincial Bevenues to 
all District Punds amounted toBs. 1,14,659, of which Bs. 94,760 
was allotted for the maintenance of schools, eto. Taking now 
a single district (Jubbulpore, which has an area of 3,912 square 
■- miles and a population of 680,685), we find that it received Bs. 
4,160 t)f the Government contribution, the whole of which was 
to be expended on education. Bemembering this datum, let us 
now consider the budget estimate of the Juhbulpore District 
Pund for any one of the three years 1903 to 1906. It is here 
appended. 


* Chief Ccnnniesioner'e ITo. 8366, dated SDth AvEiist 1901. 
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Budget Estimate of the Juhhulporc District Fund for any one 
of the three years 1903 to 1906. 


lucomo. 


■ 

Expenditure. 

•Es.' 

• 

Bb. 

28,000 

18,665 

Bofnnda and drawbacks (in case 
of exocBS realuation) . , 

Administration , • . 

10 

8,495 


Folios (for nanagomont of 
ponndB) .... 

7,365 

15,000 

SOO 

Edneation .... 

Medical (for DispanBarica, Vac' 
cination, Villngo Sanitation 
and Conbibntion to Lady 
Dnlforin Fnnd) . . . 

27,100 

6,220 

20 

355 

Scientific and other Minor De- 
perlmenta (for VotorinaTy 
dispensaries, Arborionltnro 
and StatistieB) . , . 

2,250 


Snperannaation end Pension 
(for Connoil'a aomntB) . 

805 

M* 

Stationery and Printing >. • 

500 

4,500 

MisccIlanoonB . . • 

200 

4,750 

Civil Works .... 

17,221 

5,474 

Contribntion to Provincial Bo* 

YOOIIOB » * • *'** s 

Contribntion to other Boards ,. 

12,395 

77.061 

Total . 

77,061 


L Local Retnpft, 

Ccssca— 

Boad cess • • ; 

Bdneatiun cobs • , 

UiscollaneonB Local Bcceipts— | 

Intoreal • • . . 

Folieo (i^n roooipta from 
Cattlo poimds} . < 

Edoeation Bnliseiip* 

tSons, oto.) . 

STodical (from disponsatios, 
etc.) « « • • 

SoiontiCo and othor Hiaor 

BepartmentB . . . 

Bocolpts in aid of Baporan- 
nnation and compissionato 
ailowanecB (to Oonnoil's 
BomntsiOtcO . . . 

UiseollanooBB • • • 

OiTil wotIcb • . . 

2. Contribttlioni from— 

FroTinelol EoTonnoa • • 

Other boards (for nointon' 
anoo of Tcmca Silc) 

Total ' . 


Tlio iigures require a word of csplonalion. It ’appears .at 
first sight that tho contribution to Provincial Eoycnucs far ex- 
ceeds what is received from that source, and that the Council, in- 
stead of being aided, is deprived of some of its legitimate 
income. This is not so ; and the explanation is that this contri- 
bution is paid for tho maintenance of roads which have now 
hebn- "provincialised," U., placed under the Public Works 
Department and maintained from Provincial Ecvcnucs, hut for 
which the Counail was previously rcsponriblo. This, then, is 
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merely an adjustment of accounts. !Flie next point to notice 
is that the prescribed minimum expenditure on education would 
he: — 

Bs. 

Edncation cess ...... 18,665 

Income from subscriptions, etc. . . • 300 

Provincial contribution cor'inarke for. edncation 
in 1896 a . .•*. . . . d,160 

Totai. . 23,125 

The estimated expenditure exceeds this by Bs. 3,975. In 
the same way, the total minimum for all District Councils 
in the province is: — 

Bs. 

Education cess 1,88,016 

Income from sabacriptions, etc. . . . 7,417 

Provincial oontribntion ear-marked for edncation 
in 1895 ....... 94,760 


To AL . 2,90,193 

The estimated expenditure is Bs. 3,76,056. 

66. This budget estimate* compiled by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and the Council, is sent in the above form to the Com- 
missioner, who sees that general principles are maintained and 
local wants neither neglected nor exaggerated. It then 
goes to the Comptroller, hy whom it is consolidated with the 
other District Bund estimates, all of which are then sub- 
mitted to the Chief Commissioner. The reason why ihe esti- 
mated expenditure on education so largely exceeds the mini- 
mum is that, in 1902, the Chief Gommissioner laid down,t on 
the recommendation of the Director of Public Instruction, the 
sum of Ba 3,76,055 as the proper annual expenditure on that 
object for the next period of three years, and promised addi- 
tional contribution from Provincial Bevdnucs to provide the 
•means. Previously, expenditure had only slightly exceeded 
the minimum ahowahle. 

66. This point shows that the Department is not with- 
out -voice in tiie "matteir of finance. The Deputy Inspector 


* It must be tomomborod that this is a eboloton budget, fiamod tnenaiaUy yiih 
a view to osabling the Chief ConliniBBioner to apportion the aratribnhtnB. Ibo 
annnal budget,- which is the eotual working bndget reterod to in paragraph 57, ia 
finally eonotionod by ihd ComniBsiunorf saTO where tho Popnty Coatnissioner la a 
raomW of tho Distiiot Co^oil. 

Chief Ko* 7527) dftted the Slst Angnet IfiOSi 
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forwards Ihrongli llio Inspector to ilie Council, before the an- 
nunl budget is made up, a siatemeni of tbo roquirements 
of District Council scbcols for tbc ensuing year. Tbo Coun- 
cil takes tbis statement into consideration, and sends it, 
along with tbo budget, to Die Deputy Cominissioncr. Tbis 
budget is finally sanctioned by tbo Commissioner, who considers 
tbc educational requirements along with tbo olbor wants of each 
district. 

57. Wben tbo annual budget bas been sanctioned by tbo 
Commissioner, tbo District Council knows its position for tbo 
next year, and can set ip work to spend its money on. tbc con- 
dition. that tbo amount riiown against tbc various (major) 
beads catalogued above may not bo exceeded without tbo Com- 
missioner’s sanction. Tbo total amount availablo for education 
is expended solely on Council scbools (wbicb are almost all Yor- 
naeular middle or primary boys’ scbools), tboir buildings, Ibcir 
furniture, and tboir staff.* For special purposes (sueb'-as tbo 
conversion of aided scbools in 1902), special grants arc given 
from Provincial Pevenues. Tbo details of cxpondituro are boro 
shown — 


Details of Budget for the Bai’peniiture of Rs. 27,100 under 
head Education, in the Julibul'poTc District for the 
year 1903-04. 

'• K Its. 


S.i1n(ic3 of masters . . • • . 

Ditto sm’ai.ts . . . > • 

Contingencies 

Furpituro and npparatns . • . • 

Kep-oirs of sclioot Wldings • • ' • 

Constrnction of non bnildings . . . 

Inspection pay of Education clerk altooliod t 
office of Deputy Inipector) . . • 

Cost of sciioteo for training tcaclicrs (t.e., ompioy 
met t of siikstitntcs for masters under training) 
Jliddlo scliool scltolarslnps . • . • . 

Tcolinieal scholarskips^ .... 
AnieaUaral schoJaisbips , . . • 

miscellaneous 

margin nllowcd ..... 

^ ' ToTAt 


1R,03S 

180 

7-10 

660 

1,218 

4,902 

■ 120 

80 

770 

180 

100 

16 

SO 

27,100 


. • inadle school scholar Alps nro M»o paid from lliis source ! hot they are prac- 
tically conUnsd to eo,iKlidatcs from Pistrwt Council primar/ echo iis. 
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Ifalurally, llio bulk of tbo Bs. 27,100 goes to Ibo salaries of 
village scboolmastcrs, wbo are paid as follows; — Tbe pay 
bills are made by tbo Council or by tbo Deputy Inspector 
(only if tbo Council maintains a special clerk for tbal purpose 
in bis office). In tbo former (and more usual) case, data for 
alterations in salary bave been forwarded by tbo Deputy in- 
spector to tbo Council by tbo end of tbo previous month. Tbo 
Secretary of tbo Council signs tbo bills and makes out ebeques 
(one for caob tahsil) upon tbo Treasupy, wbicb are banded over 
to tbo District Superintendent of Police. Tbo ebeques are 
cashed and tbo money distributed over tbo district by tbe 
Police,* who return forms of receipt duly signed to bo filed 
in tbo District Council’s (rarely tbo Deputy Inspector’s) office. 

68. Tbcrb is auotbor item of educational income which is Foo*. 
not shown in tbo above scbcmc. The curious fact has already 
been noted that fees no longer form an asset in tbo District 
Pund. Tbo reason is that, whereas in all other Departmental 
and Board schools fees are regularly credited into tbo Trca- 
Buiy, in District Council Tcmacular schools (middle and 
primary) they are administered solely by tbo school committee 
which spends them on supplementing a monitor’s pay, petty 
repairs, upkeep of tbo garden, etc. Tbo item of Bs. 300, then, 
shown against income from education, represents only sub- 
scriptions and proceeds from sales of school furniture, etc. Tbo 
only case in wbicb this beading would include fees is when 
District Councils manage Anglo-Vernacular middle schools. 
Such cases exist, but aro very rare. Pce^ then, do not appear 
as an item of incomo in tbe District Pund. They arc separately 
administered. The rates payable in Vernacular Board schools 
(already given in paragraph 20) aro os follows 


let Fra3D— Anmiol incomo cBtimotcd not to oxccod Es. SCO 

and do. Do. do* >• 

3rd do. Do. do. to cxoood „ 2,000 


Middle Primary 
olnsaca. olussca. 
a nnnna. 1 nnna. 
4 „ 2 annoa. 

2 Bs. 8 „ 


• ThoBO duties of the Police wore rlijeoUd to in the^oydonoo before the Polioo 
CommisBion. Tboro is no denbt they Iny nn exta, burden on the PMico. At the 
moment of writine, a now sohome for payment tbrousb the post-offiee iB bein* 
werked eut. 
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Cliildren of parents ■whose income is below Rs. 120 n year 
are charged only half an anna in rnral schools; and free pnpild 
may be admitted up to a maximum of 10 per cent, of the num- 
ber enrolled, provided the parents’ incomes do not exceed 
Rs. 76. If it is deemed desirable to exceed iiie limit of free 
pupils in any localily or viUage, the Director’s sanction is re- 
quired. Rates are assessed by'tho committee, but require care- 
ful checking by inspecting* officers. They are payable in ad- 
vance before the .tenth" day of each month. This rule, however, 
is not adhered to, and payments are often, in hea'vy arrears, 
committees requiring to be backed up by inspecting officers 
in their collection, which- is carefuRy entered in the attendance 
register. A separate account book is also kept, showing items 
of expenditure, and is signed by committee-members and tour- 
ing officers. The amount of fees collected in 1902-03 in the 
District Council schools of the Jubbulpore District was 
Rs. 3,059— an item which does not appear in the District Fund 
nor in any other fund, but which is used solely for educational 
' purposes and is shown in the returns of expen^ture. 

' 69. Such are the principles of administration and finance 
in District .Council schools. It must again be remembered that 
there ‘are also a few rural aided schools under the management 
of societies, and supported partly by the societieB' funds, partly 
by direct' grants from Provincial Revenues. With these the' 
case is quite different; but they form a negligible quanJifyk 
There are likewise a veiy few Departmental primary schools, 
and a large number of Municipal branch schools and aided 
schools in towns.. The maintenance of these, too, ia. from 
sources other than the District Fund. 

60. FinaUy, -a statement is appended showing the voiieus 
sources from whidr expenditure is made, the proportion of the 
District Fund tp other items, and the objects ■ on which expen- 
diture from each source principally faUs. The year token is 
1901-02, when the total expenditme on education was 
Rs. 11,10,972. The District Fund, as here shown, includes the 
ocBB and other local funds pliu the ordinary Provincial contribu- 
tion.. The sum given as Provincial Revenues contains the entire 
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direcfc/cxpendituro by Govemmeat, together with any special 
grants made to local bodies or societies. 

Sources of Educational Expenditure in the Central Provinces 
during the year 1901-02. 

"Ba. 

. 3,83,261 Ooverinc' total cost of Direotiun, 
. almost to^ cost of InspeotioD, aud 

contributiDg in prupurtion to all 
' * . othor branches. 

• 3,63,170 Of wbioh the great bnlk is spent on 
primary edaention. 

a 83,038 Of trhidh tho great bulk is spent on 
Anglu^VeniBOular middlB schools, 
a 1,44^^ Mostly drawn from and expended on 
Anglo-VemaoUai middle sobools. 
a 1,57,115 Of which half is expendsd on primary 
schools, the litncr half variously 
distribptod. 

’Bertmao, cesa nod tanda laiaad aai Afero than iriiok ia etpsaied 

expended in ITutive States. on primary sobools, tho othor half 

vanonsly distribntod. 


Provincial Bevonnes 

District Pnnd a 
Mnuicip.ll Fond a 

Poos a a a 

Othor Booroes a 


Total expenditure from all sontces 11,10,972 


Section Va-QENESIS OF A SCHOOL AND ATTENDANCE. 

61. It has already been indicated in paragraph 38 that Attitude of 
schools in the Central Provinces are not always popular insti- toro/ds 
tutions. The people are backward and almost wholly agricul- ^AScotion.' 
lural. Many of them, even when not aborigines, belong to 
castes which are not usually reckoned as having any need of, 
or claim to, education. These latter, so £ir from wishing to 
improve their position by acquiring a modicum of knowledge, 
generally resent having tho privilege forced upon them; wHlo 
the" higher castes regard any attempt to instruct thp lower, at 
worst as on infringement of their own rights, at best as a pieco 
of harmless lunacy on the pari of Government. These higher 
castes,* themselves often despise the advantages of learning. 

“In Oudh and the Jforth-Westem Provinces,”. .wiates Mr. 0. 

A - B,, Browning*- "tho inteUeotual condition of the people is 
very different (fi*om what it is in the Central Provinces). 

There are in those provinces whold classes of tho community 
in whose houses education is as much the f;ishion. as in England, 


* He waa well actinaiiLtod vilh oaoh vl tbb provinoea heto oontraated* 
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nnd who would recoivo homo education were Govomment 
schools withdrawn. As regards education, the great distinc- 
tion between the people of the Ccnlrnl Provinces nnd of tho 
more advanced parts of India is that there arc no classes amongst 
wliom education has -descended from father to son. Hvcn 
ninong the rich, ignorance is not oonsidcred discreditable." 
These words, written twenty years ago, are less applicable in 
tho present time, nor must they bo taken as implying (either 
then or now) that education is universally unpopular, Among 
tho Panias, indeed, it is regarded as an essential.* A whole 
village will show itself anxious to patroniso tho school of a* 
popular nnd trustworthy tehchor, if only with a view to keeping 
their children quiet nnd out of mischief for a part of tho day. 
Many individuals display praiseworthy interest, a few oven 
Eclf'dcnying generosity, in tho cause of education. Pnglish 
instruction is now eagerly sought after as opening o road to 
employment. But vomacular educatiou docs not offer tho 
some material attractions; and tho vernacular school, especially 
in the less civilised tracts, is still often regarded with indiffor- 
once, suspioion or hostility. 

Schools G3. How conics it then that primary schools are started? 

tho OoToin- and .how is attendance in thorn maintained P 

tho'po^fo!’^ 63. Schools are either implanted by tho Government or in-' 
itiotod and fostered by the people till Govomment takes over 
their suppoit. Government (now District Council) schools, set 
up long t^Q {(sometimes in the face of unpopularity) in all' the 
larger central villages, nxo now looked upon by tho people as 
an established fact and are either tolerated or appreciated. 
The aid of the landlord, at first giudgingly extended to tho 
Tahsildar and tho Deputy Inspector, is now freely given; and 
attendance oven if “ regarded as a speoies of Government 
hcffar” is 'now secured with less difBculty. . ' 

6-1. On the other hand, there are schools initiated- by tho 
people. These are cither indigenous or venture schools. Re- 
ference has already been made to the old indigonous typo of 

* Motnbora of this casts afo uftou ignorant of Hindis hat know OnzaTiti or 
MoTWnri. 
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Bcbool (paragrapIiB 33, 34 and 36). Tlieso, ns found at the 
time wien we first entered upon tlio country, generally taught 
Sanskrit or Arabic. As tho study of those languages decayed, 
the TcrnaculnTs took their place and tho grant rules encouraged 
tho masters to assimilato their curricula more and more to 
that sanctioned by IGFovommont. “Yenturo” schools (i.c., 
schools privately started by masters as a speculation) took ad- 
vantage of the regulations; and their typical history may thus 
be traced i first, an unaided school is sLarted, which, gradually 
approximating to prescribed methods, becomes (second) result- 
aided; third, if tho school earns sufficient grant to justify its 
existence, it is raised to the status of a combined system school 
(paragraph 36) ; fourth and last, if it is scon to fill a distinct 
want it is adopted as a Board school. Bcsult-aidcd and com- 
bined system schools are now a thing of tho past; so that this 
process of evolution is no longer possible — a fact which must 
be regarded as a set-olE against tho admitted advantages of the 
abolition of an otherwiso undesirable system. Under that 
system schools were encouraged to establish themselves; tho 
various stages through which tho institution progressed formed 
•a Buifioient test of its stability; unpopulor or ill-managed 
schools died a natural death, being imablo to support them- 
selves; only tho fittest survived. Moreover, tho cost to Govern- 
ment during the long probationary period was comparatively 
small.. 

65. It is almost too soon to say how tho now regulations will AUoratiun ot 
operate. Tho venture or unaided school will spring full armed, ‘'“’j 
and without intermediate stages, into tho District Council tho mo's of 
school. If, with a view to testing tho school's chance of per- aobooh. 
mancncc, tho unaided period bo prolonged, tho strain upon tho 
generosity .of the malgusar or the self-denial of tho master may 
prove too strong. If, on tho other hand, tho school bo suddenly 
turned, iato a Board school, it may be found that tho District 
Pund is saddled with the whole cost of an inefficient and un- 
popular insfitution, while tho people will bo more and more 
encouraged .to look for support not to themselves but fo tho 
Government. Watchfulness on the part of inspcctiDg officers 
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may, il is hoped, nunimiso these difncuUics, trlucH after all, 
are for out^roighed by the advantages in the Avny of increased 
offioioncy and discouragement of cram, which the abolition 
of tho result system ought to secure. 

GO. Indeed, when wo come to look nt figures, il would nl 
first acorn as thaugh that system, obolishcd only in 1902, had in 
its later stages failed to encourage tho growth of now schools, 
and that no argument whnlovcr could bo Urged for its rolcnlion. 
Since 1896, tho number of primniy soLools in tho provinces 
has increased by fourteen only,* that of scholars by 7,001. Such 
a record appears to suggest that tho 'limit of children who can 
bo brought under instruction was reached long ago. This, 
howoVor, is fallacious. To suppose that only eight per cent, 
of tho ohildron of a school*going ago nro really amenable to edu- 
cation is absurd. Since that year, too, famine bas checked 
tho natural development of schools. Moreover, progress, 
though slow, is assured. At tho lost census 327,486 persons 
in the provinces were retumod as litorato as ogainsl 256,911 m 
1891 and 161,210 in 1881 j while tho percontogo of moles (in 
British districts) who could rood and write had risen in the 
last decade from a little over four to nearly sis.* It is a 
matter of fact that now schools do nriso started hy tho people. 
It Would he surprising if it were otherwise. There is hut one 
school for ovciy forty-one square miles of British territory or 
for every sisfqen viIIogc8.t There is great diversity botwecu 
tbo cduca'tiohal proclivities of different districts, Nagpur send- 
ing 13*3 per cent, of its avoilablo children to school, ^amhal- 
pur only 3*4. Tho gradual march of civilisation is bound to 
result ^ a certain levelling up, which will moan a vast increase 
of pupils in haukw-nrd districts. 

67. What, thou, are the circumstances under which now 
schools, when not directly implanted hy Government, are started 
or are likely to he started P The impulse seldom ongmates 
with tho lower orders; it is given hy the leading spints of the 

' • donBOB *! tn^, MOVTol. XHI, paBOB 38 wiaSfc 
t IWil pBjro 33. 
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village or by tbo malguzar. Tho former trill band iogotbor 
quietly and uiiosto&tatioaBly« subscribe for a master (tbo pay 
given in eucb eases is almost always iivo rupees a monib), and 
ploco tbeir sons under bis care. If tie smalJor tenantiy^ of 
Ibo village desire to send tbeir cbildren also, tliey arc at liberty 
to do BO. Tbo master is generally unccrtificatcd, but bos passed 
tbe Primaiy Esaminntion. Tbo class , meets in some open 
verandah. Punctuality and motbod arc conspicuous by tbeir 
absence; so, at iimes, is tbo master; but tbo boys, even when 
bis back is turned, are wonderfully well behaved and in* 
dustrious, tbeir eyes glued on tbeir books (generally tbo easiest 
of tbo prescribed Headers) and tbeir mouths loudly intoning 
tbo lesson which thus becomes committed to memoiy. Tbo 
motive underlying tbeso indigenous ond mctbodicss schools 
is a real desire on tbo part of tbo parents to have tbeir cliildrcn 
instructed. Tbo reason why they do not send them to tbo 
nearest Board school may bo one of several. Tbo Board school 
may bo really inaccessible; or, though it may bo only a mile 
or two away, some stream, swollen in the rains, may render 
attendance irregular; or a woody bill intervenes iilling the 
nmuous mothers with fears of tigers, panthers, and other 
noidous beasts. Sometimes pure indulgence of tbo children’s 
laziness, or dislike to let them out of sight, renders tbo parents 
obdurate against sending them oven one mile to school. I 
have found this especially tbo case in tbo district of Nimar, 
where very few boys attend Boaril schools not* immediately 
situated'in tbeir own villages. This by no means implies that 
the boys go uneducated. For, while tbo percentage of children 
at school to those of a school-going ago in that district is only 
9:8, tbo proportion (11? 2) of mole literates to tho male popu- 
lation is tbo highest in tbo province.* Sometimes disappro- 
val of tbo prescribed curriculum is pleaded ns a reason for open- 
ing a priyato school. .But this is never backed by serious rea- 
sons and generally covers a real but less presentable objeefion, 

• Tho Toaaon for tho diiotopancy is two-IoU, hoing partly the oxiatonco of 
homevdneation and partly tbo attor BOBCnoo of E>rl^ooboolR ontsido tho toirao at 
Ehondira and Barhnnpni', 
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sucli as a' constitutional dislike to subject their children to tha 
bonds of punctuality and discipline^ unpopularity (deserved 
or not) of the Board schoolmaster, or some local quarrel. It 
is curious how surreptitiously these little' schools are often 
started ; I have sometimes come across them purely by accident, 
the Deputy Inspector bcin^ unaware of their existence. It 
might be thought that sc fear of the school becoming a Board 
institution is at the bottom of this clandestine procedure; but 
the promoters show no objection to having their school regis- 
tered and informally visited by the Deputy Inspector, and are 
generally glad enough if the Council steps in and relieves them 
of the expense. An ill-defined dislike of interference in the 
first instance is a more probable explanation. 

68. Next as to schools started by malguzars. In these cases 
the teacher is often really a private tutor, who instructs the 
landlord’s children and those of one or two others of his privi- 
leged friends. It must not be supposed that all malguzars keep 
such tutors; many are content to send their sons to the Board 
schools ; some to their own detriment are callous towards educa- 
tion, and a few are hostile. When such a man suddenly awakes 
to his responsibilities and engages a teacher (always supposing 
there is no school situated in his village) the motive is generally 
to be sought in the old adage — 

'When land is gone and money’s spent, 

Then learning is most excellent. 

The ruined malguzar determines to confer on his children the 
boon which, had he possessed it, might have saved his own for- 
tune ; or at least to fit them intellectually for a career which 
may save them from poverty. He is generally anxious to have 
his school turned into a Board school, whereby .he reaps a 
double advantage — free education for his children and the 
reputation of a public-spirited supporter of schools. When his 
children have done their schooling, his zeal for education cools 
down perceptibly; but the school, once started and* regarded (as 
all Board schools are) as a Qovemment institutioh, stands a good 
chance of surviving. Other malguzars start schools with a 
view to gaining the' good opinion of the powers that be, forward- 
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ing tlioir nmbiiioiiB nnd perhaps earning a minor title. The 
motiro may ho a mixed one ; hut tho result none tho less good. 

Nor mu^ these remarks bo regarded as cynical. There aro 
many families of honest and well-meaning malgu^ars who, even 
if they aro not thcmsolvcs convinced that cdueation is an un- 
mixed blessing, aro yet anxious to cany out tho wishes of 
Government concerning instruction. But schools aro generally 
cstiiblished facta in tho villages of these; nnd we aro concerned 
here with the smaller villages not yet possessing Board schools. 

09. Other agencies aro somoliines responsible for tho inilia- 
taon of schools. Tho subordinate police or forest oliicials, when 
they And themselves in a village with no facilities tor education, 
will perhaps realise that it would be cheaper nnd more satisfac* 
lory if their children, who look to follow in their foot-steps, 
could go to school on tho spot, instead of being sent to friends 
or relatives in tho nearest town. They interest the leading 
men of tho village in tho scheme. Tho usual tcnchor is en- 
gaged on five rupees. Next comes a request to tho Inspector 
or tho Deputy Inspector to visit tho place, which is equivalent 
to an application for having tho private school taken up by 
tho District Council. 

70. So much for tho process of starling now Institutions. OonTorujon of 
Those which arc fairly efiiciont nnd give promise of stability wkcl*. 
are recommended by tho Deputy Inspector to the District Coun- 
cil, which, if funds ponnit, sends on the application through 
"■ tho Deputy Commissioner to tho Inspector. Should both of 
these officers agree to tho desirability of tho scheme, tho school 
becomes n Board school, tho Inspector reporting tho fact to tho 
Director. If no funds arc to hand for an additional institution 
tho master and properties of an already existing school which 
is ill-attended nnd unappreciated aro sometimes moved bodily 
to tho more promising locality. Side by side with this. Govern- 
ment eontinuos to sanction from time to time special grants for 
the opening of new Board schools in backward districts. Suit- 
able villages aro proposed by tho Deputy Inspector (those in 
which tho people have declared a wish for education or Lave 
started a priTOto school being preferred) ; and the proposals avo 
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71. It was said above that the desire for scHoors ordinates 
with the better classes; it is not shared by the smaller culti- 
vators and the labourers. But since these two latter classes 
form the bulk of the population, it may be asked how attend- 
ance is secured. Though the words above quoted of Mr. 0. A'. 
B. Browning are not so* applicable now as they were when he 
wrote them twenty years ago, and though large Sections of the 
people have begun to evince a real interest in education,! yet a 
certain antipathy still persists among those whose condition 
renders them less likely to reap and to appreciate the benefits 
of knowledge. The reasons underlying this antipathy were 
detailed in paragraph 38, in words written by the Chief Com- 
missioner only five years ago. Among the principal were the 
apparent uselessness of the instruction imparted, loss of time, 
and the disabilitieB for an active after-life which are imposed 
by a sedentary youth. The new rural curriculum and the half- 
time system aim at meeting these objectionB. Other valid 
objections are the payment of fees and the purchase of books 
and slates; but these di£B.culties can generally be surmounted 
by exemption under the fee-rules end the supply of necessaries 
to poor children from the fee-receipts. Still, the heredita^ 
bias towards a comfortable state of ignorance, and the power pi 
custom, remain potent fiictors. Often, in the courhe of on in- 
spection, a parent will verbally apply for having his son (aged, 
perhaps, seven) removed from the roll even of half-timers, in 
order that he may tend catile all day. And one of the common- 
est forms of anonymous complaint against a master is that he 
receives bribes for striking names of tmwilling attendants ofi 
the registers. So far as one can judge, the children rather like 
school tTinn otherwise j reastance emanates from the parents, 

72. There has been no legislation on the subject, of educa- 
tion in the Central Provinces. There is no law nor any explicit 
order enforcing attendance at school. In some dis&icts and 
among certain classes, none is required; but there is still a con- 
siderable percentage of pupils who would oease to httend the 
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moment tlint iho Icgitimnto menna of pccuring nltcnSnnoo ceas- 
ed to be used. " By legitimate means,” irroto Mr. Thompson, 

*' I understand the countenance and helpful attitude of the dis- 
trict oiliccr, risits and advico of the Tahsildars, an octiTO com- 
mittee, n good Zillnh (Deputy) Inspector and n good master. 

Tlicsc influences, in my experience, have seldom or never failed 
to secure good nttcndnnco in a hoys' school. Tho school in 
which attendnneo is secured may, indeed, for a time bo un- 
popular; but when the parents eco that their children are 
passed quickly through from class to class and have benefited 
by Uio insUniction, na they generally do when attondnneo is 
regular, llicy como to regard it in quite n different light.” This 
is ns much as to sny that, when a school is first opened, mild com- 
pulsion is required to break through Uic passive opposition of tho 
people; when onco that opposition has disappeared, voluntniy 
attendance is the nilo mthcr than the exception. Such ntlcnd- 
nneo, however, docs not spring solely from o desire for edu- 
cation. There is tho ever-present feeling that schools ore an 
institution of tho Government, and must therefore bo supported, 
District Ofliccra and Inspectors, Tahsildars and Deputy Inspec- 
tors lose no opportunity of verbally impressing upon tho people 
tho advantages of instruction; tho parents of absentees aro 
called iogetlicr and exhorted to send their childron regularly to 
school. Tho village watchman, or kotwor, has, as pari of his 
-‘duly, to aid tho master hy conducting truants to school, ond 
generally securing attendance. The influence of a good mnl- 
guzar or a' good commiltco cannot bo overestimated. But great- 
est of all is that of n good master, whoso social qualities recom- 
mend him. to tho parents and gain their confidence, and whoso 
treaiih'onl 'of tho children errs on tho side neither of laxity nor 
of harshncBS. 

T3. A word is required regarding tho attendance of cliildrcn 
sprung from low castes. Early in the history of tho prov- castes, 
ince, the school at Chanda offered a test case, which drew from 
the Chief Commissioner the prononneement that schools in any . 
way supported hy Government funds dro open indifferently to 
nil castes and all religions. Tho difficulties of dealing with 
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C&8CS vlicro ndmission is ciniincd fot" low cnsfc children were 
discussed hy the Education Commission of 1883, who recom- 
mended that no child should ho excluded from a departmental 
school on the score of caste, but at the same time recognised that 
the admission of a single pupil may cause the closure of " a 
whole school. In. the Central. Provinces there is not much 
practical difSculty. Local prejudices vary greatly on the point j 
sometimes nothing will induce the low castes to aspire .to 
education; when they do so aspire, either they arc wholly tolera- 
ted, or some arrangement is made whereby they stand a little 
apart from their class-fellows, who thus avoid contamination. 
Such an arrangement is unsatisfaeiory but unavoidable. It is 
needless to say that religious instruction is not given in Board 
schools. 

74. The above ipmsrkB upon the attitude of the people to- 
wards education are not universally applicable. There is a 
great variety of feeling among difEerent districts, villages and 
classes. Moreover, this pari of the subject, dealing as it does 
with motive causes, can be treated only from the point of view 
of impressions. "When we turn from these mixed causes to 
their results, wo arc on firmer ground. In 1902 there were in 
the province 2,123 primary boys’ schools, with 123,331 scholars, 
which gives 58 scholars per school. The average daily attend- 
ance was 69 per cent, of the average number enrolled. The 
figures, however, are for all primary schools, innbidiTi g those’ 
within municipal limits, whose numbers imd attendance are 
usually larger than in country schools. Separate figures are 
not available for the latter; and some reduction must be made 
in applying the above quoted figures to them. 

75. Before this section closes, it is necessary to refer once 
more to that portion of section III which dealt with the shito 
of education in these regions before the formation of the De- 
partment, and to the 'words of Mr. Browning above quoted. 
When the Department was created in these provinces, it did 
not, as was the case elsewhere, find a net-work of indigenous 
schools, firmly estabUshocl in the villages and ready to be con- 
verted into Board or aided institutions. . The reign of terror 
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wliich Pindnri and Mnratlia hordes created at the beginning of 
the last century had swept away the surviving roHcs of older 
civilisations. TPliat few schools remained wore of a crude type ; 
the pupils learned Sanskrit tlohs without comprehending the 
meaning, imbibed such falsohoods ns that tho sun revolves 
round tho earth, and were subjected to barbarous punishments. 
The new Department found what amounted to a tabula rasa. 
Nor was this all. The people, largely of inferior caste, cowed 
by long oppression, and isolated among broken traota of country, 
vivtuo metu separati ct montibvs, cared nothing for education 
and viewed its introduction in the light of some new disease. 
In judging of tho cstablisluncnt of schools and attendance, 
these facts cannot bo too carefully recollected. Under these 
eireamatsaees ihe figures gfren ahore can only be regarded as 
gnatifying. They rcpi'cscnt tho work of forty years, at tho 
beginning of which (in some districts and to some extent, even 
to-day) the niral school, established out of nothing and in tho 
teeth of opposition, itself had to creato tho want that it was 
destined to fulfil. 


Section VI.— INTERIOR ORGANISATION OF A SCHOOL. 

70. Tho school building has already (paragraph 9) been The bniURng 
briefly described. It is sometimes the gift of the malguzar or 
is erected wholly or partially by subscription among tho vil- 
lagers. More frequently (especially in recent times) it is paid 
for by tho District Council. Its construction is then entrusted 
to tho Local Board, who hand over tho work either to a con- 
tractor or to tho school committee. Generally speaking, the 
constniction is much better done by tho latter agency. It is 
natural that tho committee-members should take a pride in 
their own school-house ; hence not only is tho work honestly and 
economically performed, but tho villagers will exceed tho ori- 
ginal cost by something out of their own pockets, or olfcct a 
saving by supplying timber, etc., gratis. Tho material used is 
cither brick or stone, whichever is commoner. The roof is in- 
variably tiled. Tho dimensions of a )pnmaiy school building 
should bo such as to provide at least six square feet and sixty 
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cubic feet of spnce for cacb pupil on tbe roll,* In practice, 
this minimum is generally mueh exceeded. Thus a typical 
building for a small ■village school of 60 pupils ■will have a 
single inner room measuring 20 feet by 12 foot, Tho walls are 
some 10 foot in height supporting a slope roof which gives a 
cubical content of about 3,360 cubic foot. This would allow 
for 40 Boys silting inside if the minimum were taken; b\it, as 
a matter of fact, 20 or 30 boys would bo the largest number 
over assembled in tho room at the same time, tho rest working 
in the verandah (32 feet by 6 feet) in front. A plan of such 
a school, roughly drawn to scale, is given in Appendix A (!}• 
Generally speaking, in small rural schools, tho rule of one 
teacher one room is observed. An institution of this size would 
have one master taking classes inside and one monitor looking 
after the smaller boys on the verandah. The plan does not aim 
at being the best possible [e^,, the verandahs arc too narrow); 
it is merely given as fairly typical. The two small rooms at 
either end are for storing maps and appliances under lock and 
key. The cost of constructing a small village school is about 
Bs. 350. The one here shown would be from Bs. 50 to Bs. 100 
more. 

77. The interior of the room has been already described in 
paragraph 16. A list of the necessary articles of furniture is 
given in Appendix A (2). 

78. In this connexion, it may be interesting to state tho 
outfit and its cost, required by a pupil in each class of a primary 
school. This information is given in Appendix A (3). 

79. The only registers prescribed for a primary school 
ore : — 

A Visitors’ book. 

A Begister of admissions and withdrawals. 

A Monthly register of attendance and fees. 

A Punishment register. 

But other registers are almost always maintained, nix. : 

A Promotion book, showing the progress made by a boy 

^ Edut^tioii MhuiibI, Article 79 (o). 
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tliroiigli tho Bcliool and signed l)y tlic inspecting 
olBcci* making promotions. 

A Progress book, showing ibe progress made week by 
week in caeb subject by each class. 

A Eogistcr of fee-expenditure. 

A Committee-book in which the minutes of the com- 
mittee-meetings nr) recorded. 

A List of furniture and appliances. 

In addition to all these, three cards arc hung upon tho walls, 
so as to catch tho eye of inspecting otBccrs. These arc — A 
statement of tho population of tho central viUngo and each of 
tho feeder villages ; tho Jeamt-hesht, or comparative state- 
ment, being a brief monthly record of enrolment, attendance and 
fee collections; a list of the committee-members, with attend- 
ance or absence at each meeting indicated. 

80. On entering a rural school a boy is almost always of Admhiion 

II - . ..r-. . ... ttod promo- 

tender years and quite ignorant. Ho is placed in tho infant tlon. 
class, and is then gradually promoted through tho four higher 
classes. Admissions from other schools arc naturally roro, 
and tho inter-school rules of tho Education Manual arc framed 
almost solely for urban institutions. When a boy arrives at a 
school-going age tho master goes to his father and advises 
him to admit him to tho school. When tho child has rend for a 
year or two in tho infant class, tho master promotes him to tho 
first or lower section of class I and again from that into tho se- 
cond section. Above this, promotions from class to class are 
generally made by tho Deputy Inspector. But there is no 
rule on tho subject; and it is certainly desirable that masters 
should, so far as possible, promote in their own schools. De- 
puty Inspectors permit this privilege to masters who can bo 
trusted not to abuse it. Improper promotions can easily bo 
detected at tho time of inspection; and the master may then 
be punished by being deprived of this privilege. Promotions 
are made between January and March (both inclusive), general- 
ly at the time of the Primary Examination. 

81. This sub-division of the school into nominally five, but Tho Time- 
really six, classes is an important point in connexion with 

e 7, 
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intcrnnl OTganisation. In considering it ttc mnsl keep in mind 
the syllaluB, \rliicli includes: — 


Heading 


/ (<j) Tcxt-liooks. 

... I - -- 


Writing 


Arithmetic 


r(«) 

Is 

... ((il 

i{c) 


(h) Manuscripts. 

{a) Dictniinn. 

Copies and lesson-copying. 
Letter writing. 

(a) Slate arithmetic. 

Mental arithmetic. 
Commercial nritlimetia 

Geography and Agriculture. 

Kindergarten Drawing. 

Drill and Deshi Kasrat. 

Drawing ... ' 

or 

Grammar ... Optional for full-timers only, 

. 

■ History 

We ihust likewise recollect that the half-timers, who form the 
majority of the pupils, attend school for only three hours, 
daily. When these things aro considered it becomes ohrious 
that the framing of a time-tahlo is fraught with difiiculty. 
Sometimes each head master makes his own time-tahlo. Some- 
times the Deputy Inspector prescribes a common one for all 
schools' of a similar type within his range. The Manual lays 
down that in all eases the Inspector (formerly the Director) 
shall sanction each time-tahle. This order can hardly be fully 
carried out; and it would appear desirable that the Inspector 
or even the Director should prescribe model time-tables for the 
Circle or the Province. Except when there are slight varia- 
tions in the curriculum, local circumstances cannot afiect the 
suitability of a time-table framed for schools teaching the 
same suhjeefe and employing the same staff. The question, 
however, nest arises whether any satisfactoiy tim6-table is 


82. The large number of classes entails the following diffi- 
culties:! — 

(a) It is almost impossible to give sufficient time to oral 
instruction in eqch class taken separately, ‘ 
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(6) The timc-tablo becomes unduly complicated. 

(c) The monitor can no longer retain bis cbaractor as an 
assistant to tbo master; Ho becomes on indepondont tcacbor and 
is entrusted with separate classes, tbougb bis ago and qualifica- 
tions often unfit bim for tbis task. 

(d) Tbc timo of tbc master is too much engaged to alloui 
of bis supervising tbo monitor’s -work. 

(c) Tbero is a irasto of energy, because classes III and lY, 
tbougb often very small, are regarded as distinct units and 
taugbt separately. 

(/) Tbo classes wbicb arc not being orally instructed bavo 
to bo set down to ^vrilton work for considerable periods to- 
gether; and unless tbc master is (as but few arc) sufficiently 
active to icacb and to supervise at tbo same timo, those classes 
will fall into indiscipline and faulty motbods of work. 

83. Hence, though tbo proportion of teachers to pupils is, 
excluding monitors, roughly tbo same ns in English primary 
schools, and larger than in similar schools in Prussia, yet their 
work cannot be so cllootivc. Owing to tbo largo numbbr of 
classes, the primary teacher in tbo Central Provinces is sup- 
posed to bo able to instruct only 40 children if bo is unaided 
by a monitor. In England a single tcacbor manages 67, and 
in Prussia GG, pupils. Tbo addition of a monitor is supposed 
to justify tbo enrolment of a further 20 children. But a glanco 
at the time-tables in use shows that, oven so, tbo staff is much 
handicapped. Appendix A (11) gives tbo time-table, as it was 
submitted to me recently, proposed by a Deputy Inspector for all 
schools of. bis range to suit tbo new curriculum. It is a favour- 
ublo specimen of its land, yet its defects aro apparent. Save 
on Saturdays, tbo master does no teaching in classes I and II, 
and bis own timo is obviously too much taken up to permit 
of bis exercising efficient supervision over tbo monitor. Tbo 
timn of both, ospeoially of the latter, is too much crowded with 
work. A glance at Appendix A' (12), which shows tbo propor- 
tionment of hours among subjects for one week according to tbis 
time-table, will disclose the fact that no principle is followed, 
the distribution of timo merely following the exigencies of the 
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caso. Oral aro fiacrificod to 'vn'iitcn Bubjccts, since the latter 
require loss attention from ilio masters. The boys of class 11 
doToto only 8^ hours per met to rending — a most important 
subject in that standard. 

84. I havo collected timc*tablos from other districts; but 
their defects aro generally evon more apparent than those in 
the specimen shown above. In fact> the present class 
system, while it stimulates tho pupil to cHort, secures a fair 
uniformity of comprehension in each unit and facilitates in- 
spection, yet carries with it two grove disqualifications ; — 
firstly, it produces a loss of energy, since each class (in a rural 
school), though theoretically receiving separate instruction, 
may bo anything from one-half to one-tenth the size of that 
which a single master can manage; secondly, no satisfaotoiy 
time-table can be framed. 

85. A solution of the difficulty is possible, in either of 
three ways 

(1) Since classes III and IV aro generally very small in 
these schools and since their text-books, though different, con- 
tain lessons on the same subjects, they might bo taken togothor 
as a single class, lessons being chosen now from the third, now 
from the fourth Bender. I have drawn up a time-table £Ap- 
pendis A (13)] on these lines and havo tentatively introduced 
it into a few schools in various districts of my Circle. It pro- 
vides only two hours for the infants (who, indeed, only assem- 
ble slowly during the first hour). It permits the master time 
to take some of the work of every class during the week and 
to give up practicaUy three hours to the lower classes on Satur- 
day. It is comparatively simple, and it gives [Appendix A 
(14)] a reasonable proportionm'ent of hours to work. 

(2) The present classes might (together with their test- 
books) be telescoped up. Three classes with two test-books 
would probably bo found sufficient and would certainly be 
more in accordance with European models. 

(3) The present division of classes might be retained and 
an approximation made to the system of the Halbtagsschiden 
of Crermany. This could bo done only in a very modified man- 
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ncr; otlicrw'iso the half-timo principle would bo transgressed. 
But supposing classes III and IV to como to school from 7 
to 10 A.M., classes I and II (consisting of small boys wboso 
help in tbe fields is not so essential) might come from 8 to 11 
A.U. Tho work of the master would thus bo spread over four 
hours; ns it is, ho hns to rush through his day's labours in 
three hours (savo where thcro arc full-timers), and has then no 
more to do save to prepare his lessons for tho morrow. 


Section VII.— THE CURRICULUM. NORMAL METHODS AND TEXT- 

BOOKS. 

86. The subjects of syllabus and curriculum hnvo already Tho cutri* 
been treated at considorablo length in p.’Hngraphs 14 to 24. It 
remains to give [Appendix A (4) and (5)] tho curriculum of a 
primaiy school in tabular form as it is embodied in tho latest 
edition of tho Manual. Tho curriculum of physical instruc- 
tion is shcTO in Appendix A (16). Tho aim of tho curriculum 
may bo briefly reenpittdated. It is to endow tho pupil with 
elementary knowledge (“ tho three R’s ”) ; to form his power 
of observation; to prepare him for his station in life by certain 
purely utilitarian branches of instruction, and Anally to make 
his body strong and vigorous. Ono apparent omission requires 
explanation. Object-lessons ore not included as a separata 
part of tho rural curriculum. Tho reason is thrco-fold. Pii-st, 
the curriculum (in the case of half-timers) is already heavy 
for a daily attandanco of three hours; second, tho ordinary 
village schoolmaster, even after careful training, appears in- 
capable of giving set object-lessons without losing sight of 
their essential characteristics, and lapsing into lecture or me- 
morial instmetion ; third, these lessons arc already provided 
for by the subjects of the readers (those especially on common 
products, agriculture and sanitation), by tho prescribed me- 
thods of teaching geography, and by the instruction concerning 
soils, etc., given in tho Aeids incidental to a study of Patwans’ 
papers; and tho master appears more at home in, and more capa- 
ble of dealing with, object-lcBsons which are thus disguised as 
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be 

a part of tlie reading course, than wlion tliey are openly desig- 
nated as such and presented as a separate branch of study. 

Want of 87. It will ho noticed that practically no variation is 
onniTOlttm!*'’ allowed in the course for half-timers. This may bo regret- 
table, but can hardly be avoided. ITor the “ three R’s,” geo- 
graphy and agriculture and manuscript subjects are tightly 
regarded as essential for every pupil. The shortness of the 
school hours prevents optional subjects being taken up (save 
in the case of full-timers) in the choice of which the boy’s 
inclinations might be consulted. A reference to Appendices 
A (4) and (15) will show that the Inspector may, even in some 
rural schools, have to sanction the teaching of grammar in 
place of Patwaris’ papers. But the number of such cases will 
always be insignificant; and the rule has merely been made 
for the sake of certain villages in rural tracts which are not 
agricultural at all and may even have ho land attached to 
, them; they are really bazaars established on thoroughfares 
by communities of bonias for the convenience of travellers 
and for purposes of trade. In the case of full-timers and of 
pupils in urban schools, some choice is permitted. 

Nor^l 88. The various parts of the curriculum must now be stu- 

methods. ,. . - .i j j 

died in connexion with the normal methods prescribed and 

the text-books in use. As regards the former, it must be 
prefaced that, while the right modes of instruction are incul- 
cated in the various training schools, no absolutely hard and 
fast rule regarding details is laid upon masters; each, within 
certain broad limits, may develop his own individual genius. 
As to text-books, their production is entrusted to a well- 
known publishing firm in Lucknow, with which the Govern- 
ment has entered into an agreement. 

ji) In the 89. It is not needful to say much about the special instruo- 
infant oluB- infant class, because that class is less instructed 

than employed. Care is taken to hang the model letters and 
forms, pictures of utensils and examples of colours, upon the 
wall in front of which the infants sit, and at a suitable height, 
so that their eyes, when not otherwise' employed, are .always 
fixed thereon. Sense-perception is the key-note of the methoJs 
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used, which approximate to those both of Probel and of Pcs- 
talozzi. Three motives aro called into play: — That of curios- 
ity, by setting toys and implements before the children and 
telling them stories; that of activity, by hooping them con- 
stantly employed, in making letters with seeds, handling 
kindergarten gifts and playing games; and that of property, 
by letting each possess his own coloured bag of cowries, seeds, 
otc. Class I carries on the subjects hero begun; but less by 
way of amusement and more by way of instruction. 

90. The general methods impressed upon teachers in each (2) Eondine : 
branch of study aro as follows : — SfokB? 

Heading. — (a) Of text-hoaiks . — ^This is begun in the infant 
class by means of seeds, cowries, and sand spread on boards. 

At this early stage no separation is made between the teaching 
of reading and that of writing; both are can-ied on simul- 
taneously; the infant recognises tho letter hanging on the 
wall and straightway reproduces it. Portions of letters and 
simple letters aro first taught, tho shape of each, its com- 
ponent parts and its diil'orcnco from other letters being 
omxihasiscd. E 3 ' 0 , hand, mouth and ear are called into piny 
for recognition, construction and pronunciation. Thus the 
whole alphabet is learnt by means of seeds arid sand-boards. 

In class 1, first section, sheets of largo printed lottci's are 
placed before the child, who now learns them through this 
medium, and copies them on to bis slate. Tho combinations 
of consonants with vowels and other consonants aro likowiso 
taught from sheets, and a few very simple words are read 
and written. It may bo noted that, tho names of letters in 
tho Deva-Nagri alphabet being practically tho sounds of tho 
Icttors and no more, anything in the way of tho "Normal 
Wiirter ” or “ Schreib Lcso ” system is unnecessary. There are, 
however, some local ways of naming letters which seem con- 
stnicted only to puzzle; fortunately one rarely hears them; 
and masters sometimes, of their own accord, use a veiy ele- 
mentary Nomial~Wdrtcr system (which is obviously in- 
digenous), especially with tho different kinds of “t’s” and "d_s 
and with aspirated and unaspirated letters, Thus, in teach- 
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ing tho letter “ Tlia ” (hard aspirated “ t ”), some always call 
it “Thakar ka Tha”, i,c., tho ‘t’ which begins tho word 
“Thakar.” 

91. By tho time tho child reaches the second section of 
class I, ho has discarded reading-shccts for tho first Header, 
which begins with tho alphabet, and goes on throagh easy 
words and combined letters to little stories. It lacks the small 
pictares of objects over simple words which oro a common 
feataro of each books. This has been dono with a view to 
cheapening tho volame. Tho second Reader (began in class 
II) has a few piotarcs, bat not good ones. Tho method of 
reading narrative prescribed in these two classes is tho same. 
It need not bo intelligent; clearness, correctness of pronan- 
ciation and proper speed are all that ore soaght for, Each 
word is attered in “staccato,” a longer paase being made only 
at the end of the sentence. In class II, however, intelligent 
reading is often attempted — ^with more or less saccess, Tho 
manner of conducting a lesson is for the master first to read 
a portion of a sentence, which the whole class repeats in unison. 
Then, when the lesson is finished, it is read again by the 
boys alone, each boy taking a sentence. At this point 
correction of wrong pronunciation and taking of places are per- 
mitted. IText comes explanation of the piece read. Eirst, new 
words are written on the board, fully explained and illustrated, 
if necessary, with a short object-lesson. Hext, questions are 
asked about the piece and the boys invited to repeat its out- 
line in their own patois. The second Reader is a suitable and 
interesting little book. 

92. In class III, intelligent reading is aimed at, and 
pauses and punctuation must be ottended to. Many masters 
continue reading in unison, bat make the mistake of reading 
and hearing clauses (not whole sentences) at a time a 
method which reduces all minor punctuations to the same 
value. Provided that whole sentences are read, and that the ex- 
planation is carefully taken before the actual reading^ lesson, 
the system may be beneficial. But there are two objections 
to it in classes III and lY of rural schools; the first being 
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that theso classes arc sulHoicntly small to allow of iniliTidual 
attention; tlio second that, in small school buildings, xinisnn- 
Toading is apt to bo noisy and disturbing. On the whole, it 
is discouraged. Otherwise, the mode of talcing a lesson is the 
same ns in class II. The third Eendor is perhaps a little dry, 
save towards the end, for boys of the ago for which it is 
intended. In it commence Iho scries of lessons upon ngriculturo 
sanitation and history. In this class manuscript reading is 
begun. It will bo considered separately. In class lY emphasis 
and expression are expected from the boys. 

93. The fourth Bender consists of 184 pages. A list of its 
contents may bo instructive; — 

Contents of the Fourth Vernacular Rcmlcr. 

1. Frniso of Ood (poott^). 

2. Qucoiii Victoria (biogrnphicail skotcb). 

3. The Lion and tho Hnro (fnblo). 

4. Cattla {objcot>lcsson). 

C. Tho Comine of tlio Europeans to India (History Series, 

Part 0, being continued from tlio third Itcador). 

C, Tho Pollution of Air (Sanitation Sorios, Part 7). 

7. Tho Flower (Agriculturo Series, Port 7; also on object* 

lesson). 

8. Collection of Moral Aphorisms (didactic pootry). 

0. Tho Chincso Empiro. 

10. Tho Battle botwocn Aloxandor tho Groat and Porus (trans- 

latotl from Plutarch's Lives). 

11. Tho Old Man and his Bullock (story). 

12. Settlements of tho Europeans (History Series, Part 10). 

18. Tho Purification of Air (Sanitatiun Series, Part 8). 

14. Good Seed (Agriculturo Borics, Pant 8). 

1C. Collection of Moral Aphorisms (didactic pootiy). 

10. Wind, Vapour and Rain (Pliysiograpliy, Port 1 Wind). 

17. Tho Punishment of Children. 

18. Coin os a medium Uf Exchange Political Economy). 

10. Calcutta, Bombay and Madras (History Borios, Fart 11). 

20. Sloop (Snnitotion Series, Part 0). 

21. Tho Food of Plants (Agricnlturo Scries, Part 0). 

22. Practical Advice (didaotio pootry). 

23. Queon Diirgarati (biographical sketch). 

21. Tho Advantages of British Rulo in India. 

25. Sugnrenno (object-lesson). 

2G. Madras, tho Carnatic and Provinces of tho Bocoan (History 
Series, Port 12). 


Dosoription 
of a text- 
book. 
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CosiUnts of the Fourth Vernacular Header. — contd. 

27. Snnitniion nf D\roIlinR4 (Snnitntion Serin, Part 10). 

28. The Pood of Plants (Agriciitliiro Series, Part 10). 

20. Stanaus (poeliy)- 

30, Tlie Korso (ohjcct-lesson). 

31. Wind, Vapour and Ka’m (Pliysiogr.'vphy, Part 2, Vapour 

and Pain). 

32, The Subduing of Anger (didaclio atoiy). 

33. Bengal (Uistorj' Sotirei, Part 13). 

81. Sanitation of Tonma and Villages (Sanitation Serin 
Part 11). 

3S. Tho Protection of Crops (Agriculturo Series, Part 11). 

SG. StnnzB.s (poetry). 

37. Tho Ilainbon'. 

33. Truth (didactic stories). 

30. Cloves and Cardamoms (object-lesson). 

40, Internal Organisation (llistoiy Series, Part 14). 

41. Discafo (Sanitatibn Series, Part IS). 

42, Agricultural Machines and Implements (Agriculture Series, 

Part 12). 

43. Collection of Advice (didactic poetry). 

41. Means of attaining lasting Pomo. 

46. Tlio Tnj-Mabal. 

. 40, Tlio Bccognition of tho False and tho Tnio (an c<say on 
moral peroeption). 

47. Lord Wellesley (History Series, Part ID). 

48. Cholera (Sanitation Scries, Part 13). 

40, Tho Keeping of Cattle for Agricultural Operations (Agri'-‘ 
culture Series, Port 13), 

GO. Aborigines of tho Control Provinces. 

61. Tho Sun and the Plancbs (Astronomiciil lesson). 

62. Lord William Bontinck and Lord Balbousio (History Series, 

Part IG). 

63. Small-pos (Sanitation Berios, Part 14). 

61. Tho Law of Landlord and Tonont (Agriculture Series, 

Part 14). 

66. Praiso of Knwledgo (poetry). 

66. Tho Story of Columbus (biographical skotcli). 

67. Accidents and hoa* to oncountor them (practical adsdeo). 

68. Knlidns (biograplnc,al sketch). 

69. Mutiny of 1857 (History Sorios, Part 17). ' 

CO, Destruction Oio Howard of Quilo (didactic^ story). 

Cl. Ahalya Bai (biographical okptcli). 

62. Tho Bnnynn-trco (object-lesson). ‘ 

63. How to write letters (proclicnl guide),. 

64. Examples of letters (1). 

66. Examples of letters (2). 
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Contents of the Fourth Vernacular Reader — conoid. 

66. British Administration in India (History Series, Part 18). 

67. Introduction to the “Mrtralahh” (pure Hindi). 

68. “Mitralabh," Part 1. 

69. "Mitralabh," Part 3. 

70. Mitralabh," Part S. 

The cost of this Tolnme is five and a half annas. Save in 
the poetical pieces and in lessons 67 to 70 (which are pur- 
posely wi'itten in a purer form of Hindi) the language is 
simple. It is often ohjected, nevertheless^ that it is not the 
language of the people. This is true. But it would he im- 
possible to. write a single text-book precisely suited to any 
one of the vast number of linguistic sub-divisions of the 
population which has to be catered for. This difficulty has 
already been indicated. Three different kinds of Hindi, suffi- 
ciently distinctive to be termed languages, are found in the 
Provinces. These are Western Hindi, Eastern Hindiy atad 
Rajasthani. Of the first, the Bundeli dialect is largely used, 
sometimes corrupted with Marathi. The second contributes 
two dialects, Bagheli and Chhattisgarhi ; and two dialects of 
the third, namely, Malwi and Marwari, are also spoken. But 
these dialects are again sub-divided into a host of caste or 
tribal sub-dialects.* This takes no account of the separate 
languages of Marathi, XTriya and Urdu, in which parallel text- 
books aro published. But, as regards the Hindi version, a far- 
ther difficulty is raised by the fact that the Hindi-speaking ele- 
ment in the larger towns uses a large admixture of words of 
Persian origin, and does find real difficulty in the more Prakri- 
tio vocabulary suitable for the rural districts. On the whole 
the standard Hindi adopted in the Readers is a good workable 
language for all districts and all classes. That it should 
represent the ordinary colloquial is far less to be expected than 
that a labourer’s son of Yorkshire or Somerset should intro- 
duce tho correct expressions which ho reads in the Board 
school into his family circle. But it is, for all intents and 
purposes, what any man of the meanest ntihinments, from 
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OHO cud of tho Hindi-speaking dislriots io tkc other, Troiild 
use in Twiting nn ordinary letter. And it contains only a 
veiy small percentage of words wb'oli are quite now to the 
majority of hoys. 

9i. As will ho gnthorod from the list of contentsf, this 
Header (with its predecessors) is supposed to .he almost tho 
sole text-hook used. Tho language-lesson is, so for as possible, 
made the medium of general instruction,* and tho histoiy, 
sanitation and agriculture scries are included, in order that 
nil hoys, even when they make no special study of those sub- 
jects, may ho obliged to gain some idea of thorn. Ko other 
book is required save a simple geography, an arithmetic and 
a mental arithmctiiG hook. It is a question whothor oven 
these might not, in a rural school, bo beneficially discarded. 

95. In dealing with tho Headers, every master is required 
to moke his own note-hook. This serves a donblo purpose. It 
ensures the master having once carefully prepared and nnolysed 
each lesson, while there is a presumption that, having once 
done this and reduced the result to concise and easily digested 
notes, he will continue to do so each time that lesson crops up. 
Secondly, it serves as a reference hook for the master himself, 
since he puts down useful pieces of information about the 
history lessons, etc., regarding which, in the Bceotian atmos- 
phere of on Indian village, his mind might otherwise grow 
rusty. The danger is that tho master often thinks it sufficient 
if his notes consist of long sets of model questions and answers; 
this is harmful, since the master never strikes out into rrew 
questions and the boys get iiie answers by heart Only care- 
ful inspection can eradicate this fault. 

96. Pinally, let us take on example of a reading lesson. 
Space forbids to quote more than a single paragraph. Let it 
bo one from lesson 28 of Book lY (The Food of Plants) _ 

" T/iird mle.— There must always be sufficient water in 
the ground to allow the food to dissolve. 

" Tou assuredly Imow that water is a necessity for a crop, 
because it dissolves the food and enters with it ihroagh the 
roots into the plants. This is the reason why a fresh plant 
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wciglis lioavier than, a dried np plant. Nino-tonths of its 
weight comes from the water it contains. From this it is 
ovident that there must he plenty of water in the ground in 
order to raise a crop.” 

The master fimt elicits, hy individual or unison answers, 
how much the boys remember of the last lesson of this scries. 
Ho reminds them that plants draw their sustenance from the 
air by their leaves and from the ground by their roots. Ho 
assures himself that the boys remember the experiments then 
shown them (namely, the withering of a plant when kept 
closely confined, or when given free air hut no soil). He also 
connects the present rule with one just given in this lesson, 
namely, that the ingredients of the soil must bo fine enough to 
dissolve in water. 

Ho next finds out by individual questions on the general 
meaning, whether the boys have studied their lesson overnight. 
He likewise asks the meanings of hard words contained in it. 

If they are puzzled hy any words (all in this passage ore 
quite easy, though perhaps that for “ evident ” might require 
explanation) ho writes the words on tho board, and gives their 
derivations, etc. 

He next puts the boys on to rood tho lesson, allowing 
correction and taking of places, but also reading a sentence 
hero and there himself to show how it should bo done. Sing- 
song intonation, neglect of stops and hurrying are the faults 
to which his attention will bo most directed. 

The hoys now olo^o their books; and tho master asks ques- 
tions individually:— What is tho third rule about tho food of 
plants? Why must there bo plenty of water in tho ground? 
Why cannot tho plant cat its food save when dissolved? 
Where are its mouths situated? How largo are they? Can 
you see them? How do you know that plants drink up much 
water with their food? And so on. 

These questions are then illustrated with experiments. A 
plant is displayed,. embedded in diy earth, which the hoys 
have seen kept unwatered for a day or two. Another is shown 
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in a bottio containing soil in solution. A root is passed round 
and examined under tho microscope.* 

Tie master llien gatliers up the main threads of the lesson, 
and asks a few final questions to he answered in unisoa 
(b) Of pnotry, 97. (J) Qf poetry . — Tho difficulty of this subject has already 
been pointed out (paragraph 19). Each class is supposed to 
loara by heart a certain number of lines, amounting in class 
IV to 80. Above class I, tho meaning has also to be taught 
— ^no easy task, because the poetical differs enormously from 
the prose language, and because tho boys arc utterly ignorant 
of grammar. ITcnce masters arc much averse to starting this 
part of their work on a proper basis; once, however, a teacher 
secs that it will be insisted on and is shoma. tho method, the re- 
sults are surprisingly good. Tho reason of this is that both tho 
poetiy itself and tho general method of interpretation are 
purely native products. The boys (together with their parents) 
enjoy the former; the master easily grasps tho latter. 

Example of a 98. No illustration-can be given savo in tho original Hindi, 
losEioii. couplet of lesson I of Book IV : — 

Jagadithcar ho dhany jin upjdyo sansdr : 

Kshiti, jal, nalih, pdmh, pamn hari inho wistdr. ' ■ 
(Praise to the God who created tho world ; 

Having spread out earth, water, slcj, fire, and air.) ‘ •' 
One of the class first rends over this couplet, the master cor- 
recting his mistakes (which will probably be numerous) and 
reading it over again himself clearly. 

Ho then asks them to make guesses .at the meanings of tho 
words. A bright boy may guess a few. But probably the 
master will have to explain everything. There are in this 
couplet only three words {ho, jal, and inko) which all boys 
would know, and four {Jagadhhmr, sansdt, mhli and pawan) 
which some might perhaps know. Tho master .therefore begins, 
Jagadishwar, ja^at kd i^war; dhany, shdbash; jin, jinhon no; 
npjayo, paidd kiyd; snnsdr, dunid, etc. The -boys rdpeat this in 

•A list of apparatus aud eiperimenta will 1)6 found in Apjiendix 0 (1), which 
should ho refeixed to for fnithox infonnatlon on tho motliod of teaching tho import- 
ent Bnhjcot of ogiionltnro hy menoB of ohjcct'lcBBons, . 
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unison after him. Tho master points out derivations, as in 
Jngadishwar, related words, etc. This part of tho lesson is 
technically known as ShdbdartJt. 

Tho next part is prose-order, or antcy. Tho hoys now un- 
derstand tho words, and tho -master asks if they can guess at 
tho general meaning so far as to put them into their natural 
order. If they cannot do this, ho explains: — " Jagadishwar 
ko dhany (liai) jin sansar upjayo, kshiti, jal, nabh, paw.'ik, 
pnwan, inko wistdr kari.” (Strictly speaking tho words 
" sansSr upjayo ” should come last; hut this refinement would 
probably only puzzle tho boys.) This is repeated by tho class. 

After this comes mani, or general meaning. It is really 
a combination of tho two foregoing parts of tho lesson, tho 
word-meanings being put in prose-order, thus: — Ishwar ko 
shdbdsh hni, jinhon no dunid ko pnidd kiyd, pritbwi, panf, 
dkdsh, hnwd, inko phaildv karkc. After a little practice the 
boys can do this ihcmsclvcs. 

Finally comes vVchh or explanation of allusions. But this 
couplet contains no such difficulties; they occur, however, in 
passages which refer to tho Bamayan, tho Alahabhnrat and 
mythological subjects. 

Along with tho meaning tho poetry is learnt by heart, and 
sung to one or other of tho popular rrfys. This is thoroughly 
enjoyed by tho boys; and when the Deputy Inspector or the 
master has a taste for music, tho effect, oven to European cars, 
is distinctly pleasing. 

99. (c) Of ‘mammempts. — ^This is one of tho utilitarian (c) Of manu- 
bmnchcB of instruction and commences in class III. Each 
master is required to make a collection of written lottors, post- 
cards, etc., which roach him or other villagers, as well as speci- 
mens of bonds and petitions. Thoso must bo sufficiently nu- 
merous to secure a wide varied of handwritings. To spell 
these out is n matter of practice rather than of teaching. All 
tho master can do. is to point out such forms of letters as are 
peculiar to written script and to show tho formal headings for 
different kinds of documents, tho proper salutation in letters, 
etc. ' ’ 

F 
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100, (//) 0! Pahcitrh' pnpm. — ^I’ho rfflfling of Iheao 
really forms o part of the lost brancli of study; their coniprc- 
honsion is o diffprcnl subject. For the fake of uniformity with 
iho currioulum tabulated above, il is here described as part 
of the reading course. 

101. It has been already explained (paragraph 20) what are 

the Jihasra and jainahawiu Specimens of these arc given in 
Appendix A (0) and (7). They are registers made nneu' each 
year by the rahrari or village accountant. In a village of 
even ordinary size they consist of many pages- TIic klmwa is a 
list in serial order of fields with their particulars. Column 1 
gives the serial number of the field, column 2 its acreage to 
two places of decimals, column 8 the kind of soils- Titus, 
mund awwal is a black soil containing concrete nodules (kan- 
kar) of which lime is prepared; ft is friable and suited to the 
growth of wheat. The quality of soil, of course, forms on im- 
portanlfnctor in estimating the value of the land and assessing 
the amount of revenue duo thereon; so also do the lie of the sur- 
face, the position of the field end its protection by omhanlc- 
raonts, etc. The Jotters G, D and M indicate respectively the 
suitability of the soil for growing particular crops, thus, G= 
Gohari or land suited for wheat, DaDJiaiiahi, or lond suited 
for rice, and or land suited for other crops. 

If tiic serial number in iho map indicates a plot not included 
in a holding, such as a road, a tank, a hill, etc., this is noted in 
column 4. The name of tho proprietor is given in column 6, 
that of the tenant in column 6. This column likewise shows 
in what right the land is held. Thus, if tho word “sir” is 
given, wo know that this is tho malgnzar's own. hereditary hold- 
ing, which ho either cultivates himself, or leases out to other 
cultivators, who can acquire no rights whatover over it. 
“Khudkast" indicates that tho malguzar himself cultivates 
land which is not his hereditary home-farm but has been ac- 
quired in an ordinary way, over which any tenant to whom ho 
lets it can acquire ordinary tenant’s rights. The* mnlik-mak- 
bnzn is a plot-proprictor possessing almost tho rights of a 
malguzar over his own holding. Next are tho rights of tho 
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absolute-occupancy (katai mauTusi) tenants, whose rent may 
not be raised within the term of settlemrat, and who (^nnot 
be ejected for non-payment of rent, but whose land may, on the 
obtaining of a decree, be sold by auction. Solow these are 
the occupancy (maurusi) and ordinary (mamuli) rigEfo. All 
these are described in lesson 54 of the fourth Header. (Jo- 
lunui 7 contains the names of sub-tenants and tenants of sir; 
the headings of the other columns explain themselves. 

102. The jamabandi is a list of cultivators’ holdings and 
details of rents. It stands to the khasra as, in accounts, the 
ledger s&nds to the cash-book. The cultivators’ names are 
catalogued serially according to their rights. First come the 
malguzars, with their sir land and khudkast; then the malik- 
makbuzas, whether holding plots free of revenue or subject to 
its payment ; absolute occupancy, occupancy and ordinary hold- 
ings, and those free of rent, generally in return for service, such as 
that of the kotwars. A few examples of each are given in the 
appended specimens; and it will be noticed that the tenants, 
proprietors and fields entered in the jamabandi are the same 
as those in the khasra, but differently arranged. The only 
jioint of difficulty to the boys is in columns 6, 7 and 8, where 
the total is that of rent for the year made up of cash and kind 
(if any part of the payment is made in kind). From a study 
of theso papers the cultivator may know the land held by him, 
his rights, the crops raised on and the rent due for his fields. 

103. To impress theso points on the boys each school is 
supplied with a full copy of these two registers for the village 
in which it is situated, as also with a copy on tracing cloth of 
the patryari’s map. This last gives all the numbers of the 
khasra marked on the fields; it is hung upon the wall, and, be- 
sides its prime use as a part of the village-records forms a part 
of the geography course. Each boy in class IV copies out, in 
the course of a year, 20 pages of each register in the proper 
form. He must bo able to read the map, and distinguish fields, 
roads, etc. He is likewise required to learn all details concern- 
ing his father’s fields and their position on the map. To get 
by heart the headings of each column is a simple matter to 

f2 
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him; to imderstimd them and the technicalitieB entered below 
is not so easy. The method is made as practical as possible. 
Twice or thrice a year the patwari takes the boys into the fields 
with the registers and the map; shows them that the latter 
corresponds with the real position of the fields, and the records 
of the khasra with the possession of the fields and the crops 
sown; he esplains the different kinds of soil and gives the boys 
a rough idea of measurement. Besides this, specimens of soils 
are kept in pots in the school— sometimes in beds in the garden 
with their proper crops growing on them.^ The master ques- 
tions the boys on the meaning of the entnes they make in their 
registers. What fraction of an acre is roughly indicated hy 
such and such a decimal figure P What is this or that soil fit 
forP What are the precise rights of tenants of various stand- 
ings P Why should a tenant prefer to cultivate khudkast 
rather than sir P and so on. It is a difficult subject for boys of 
that ago; but though it has been only recently introduced, some 
show an aptitude for it, and as its utility becomes apparent, 
its study is likely to be more effective. 

104. Wriimff. — ^Not much need bo said on writing; it has 
already been partially treated under “ Beading,” because in 
the earlier (and more important) stages it is taught along with 
that subject. The point on which great stress is laid in good 
schools is the proper formation of each separate part of the 
letter; in Hindi (more even than in other scripts) attention to 
this ensures good handwriting; and the formation of letters 
with seeds in the infant class affords a favourable opportunity 
for pursuing the method, 3h all the higher classes/ slates are 
used for copying and dictation; paper is an expensive luxury 
and can he afforded only for manuscript work (writing of Pat- 
waris’ papers and mahajani accounts) and' for the composition 
of letters in class IV. But good paper copybooks, with printed 
headings, are insisted on in the three highest classes. Occasion- 
ally, in a very poor village, one or two hoys cannot supply them- 
selves with copies ; hut these can usually he got from fees. As 
to spelling it would bo hard to conceive a language in which 
this subject presents less difficulty than in Hindi. The hoys 
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of clnss I Bpond a considoraLlo time in copying out sentences 
from their Bcadors. After n single year of this practice, they 
are able to write with great correctness. 

105. When the boy has attained class lY his writing 
lessons are ns follows: — 

(fl) Copying small hand in n book from printed headings. 

(5) Dictation (on slates) from the fourth Header and from 


unseen passages. 

(c) The writing (on rough native paper with a reed pen) 
incidental to the study of manuscript subject^). 

(rf) The writing (gonerally in n note-book of native paper) 
of imaginary letters, at first dictated by the master and, later 
on, made up by the boys. 

lOG. On the whole, UTiling and spelling seem to form a 
subject congenial to the Hindu. Uo both Icanis and teaches 
it with case, prob.ably because either can bo done mechanically. 
An inspection of the school registers generally shows the mas- 
ter to bo an accomplished penman; and very little trouble 
BUfiiccB to make the boys good writers. Hindi spoiling is somc- 
what'lox and permits of local variation; but, generally speak- 
ing, the classes spell credit.ably and in conformity with the lan- 
guage adopted in the Headers. To give an idea of the standard 
attained in class lY, I may mention that I frequently set boys 
to write letters before ino on some incident in their Hves {e.g., 
the celebrations that took place in their Wllagc at the time of 
tho Coronation Durbar). Tho result, though less full and 


vivid in matter, is superior in style, orthography and hand- 
writing, to what would bo expected of English bo}'s of tho 
same ago and of a far higher station in life. 


107. Aritlmctic.—Tho question of tho curriculum for nrith- (4) AtliU- 
mctic is' complicated by tho fact that a native system, good of tom of NbUto 
its kind,''nlroady exists which is hardly compatible with Euro- 


penn methods^ This native system depends upon two points— 
tho learning of tables (including fractional tables) up to an 
incredible standard; and tho use of rules of thumb called 


gurus ” (paragraph 22). Tho combination of these two pro 
duces in tho pupil n ciipability for rapid and certain calcula- 
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tion -vrhicli Mrould quite uonplus au Euglish sclioolb'oy. A email 
Hindu educated at bomei is subjected to somewhat the follow* 
ing course: — 

Eirstv he learns notation, combined with tables up to 

100 X 10. 

Then he begins fractional tables, and carries them up to 

100 X 6|. 

He continues plain tables to 100 x 100, and square- 
tables even higher. (I hare found a Tory small 
boy in a school who could tell, without a moment’s 
hesitation, the square of any number up to 1,000.) 

Along with this, the four simple and compound rules 
are learnt as in our system, save that the Hindu’s 
knowledge of tables spares him much of the cum- 
brous drudgery with which the English school- 
boy is saddled. 

Meanwhile the study of gurus has not been neglected. 
The more difficult and complicated are now 
taught. 

A few special rules are also learnt, all really dependent 
upon tables. Such are rule of three by what wo 
call the unitary method and interest by " ank.” 
(The method is really the same in botL) 

This is all the aiithmetac usually leamt. Yulgar fractions (as ■ 
such) and decimals are unknown. This is not inconsistent with 
the use of fractional tables, for the parts of the unit are not, " 
in the native system, indicated by numerator and denominator, 
but are written (and often termed) as divisions of the rupee and 
the anna. Thus, if a malguzar wishes to express the fact that 
he owns three-fourths of a village, he invariably says that 
ho has a twelve-anna share. Again, three-quarters, one and a 
half, etc., are not written f, but m,, sn. * just as though 
they were sums of money. 

108. This ^stem has the advantage of apparent simplicily 
and of real rapidity, especially for mental calculations. But 

* In tho Mniath .1 atnaAtj, J is indicated hy tho fignra 12 preceded bj e mark like 
an inverted oomun. 
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it has heavy countcrhalancing defects for purposes of school 
instruction : — 

(1) The complicated sj'stem of tables and gurus is largely 
a monopoly of the Bania caste. It is only partially known to 
classes not engaged in trade. 

(2) Most children come to school, at the ogo of about six 
or seven, almost totally ignorant. To attain perfection in 
native arthmetic, home-instruction must bo begun well nigh 
from the cradle. The child awakes to consciousness to find 
himself in a world of multiplication tables; and his mind 
shapes itself to this environment. 

(3) A training in European methods is essential for those 
who are likely to proceed to an Anglo-Vernacular or oven a 
Vernacular middle school. In rural schools, of course, these 
are but few; still, some fidl-timcrs will be found who intend 
to prosecute their studies further. 

(4) The system ignores decimals, an clcmcntoiy knowledge 
of which is essential lor the comprehension of Patwoiis’ papers. 

(6) Tables and rules of thumb ore tho guiding principles. 
These, while they stimulate memory and quickness of thought, 
leave untrained tho reasoning faculty, which tho European 
system of mathematics so largely develops. 

109. Save for the use of a few simple gurus, tho native 
methods were entirely ignored in our schools until tho framing 
.of the rural curriculum (paragraphs 38 and 39;. This was a 
part of tho mistaken' policy which prescribed oven English 
gymnastics for the village school. In 1899 a course was draim 
up, which, based on European methods, yet includes sufScient 
of tho Hindu system to give scope to native genius, to servo 
for tho practical puiposes of business, and to prevent tho pupil 
from thinking that arithmetic, as taught in the school, is quite 
alien from tho methods pursued in domestic life. On the one 
hand, tho elementary rules, problems and rule of three (as being 
a useful mental exercise) are taught strictly upon European 
lines. Vulgar and decimal fractions are discarded, pave that 
addition and subtraction of tho latter to two places are taught 



(a) AVtiUon 
and menial 
aeithmotio. 
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as a noccssaiy adjunct to Patiraris’ papord< (Full'timorSj some 
of wliom may proceed to middle scliools, aro taught L. 0. M., 
G-. C. M. and vulgar fractions in afternoon school.) On the 
other hand, the standard of tables has been raised to suit native 
ideas; gums ore retained; interest is taught on the native 
method, and the beeping of mahajani accounts has been made 
compulsory. 

110. We con now proceed to consider in detail the methods - 
of instruction — 

(a) Written and mental arithmetio . — ^Tho teaching of these 
two branches goes side by side, and in the initial stages is in- 
distinguishable. As the master’s ideas of teaching arithmetic 
(if he has any) aro generally of the memorial and rule of thumb 
type, the great aim of the training schools is to force upon him 
the notion that it is uselesBi to teach rules without iUuBtrations 
and reasons. Ilonce the methods laid down for dealing with 
this subject, especially in the infant class and class I, are more 
precise and categorical than those prescribed for other parts 
of the curriculum. The use of simple apparatus is insisted on. 
The ball-frame was almost universally, and is still largely, 
used. Cowries or seeds, however, which are both cheaper and 
far more effective, combined with bags of various sizes, are. 
now taking its place, while (for the teaching of parts of the 
unit) the third of rrobel’s kindergarten gifts is called into 
requisition. By these means, together with the black-board, 
concrete numbers and notation up to 10 are taught to the in- 
fants. With a view to showing how instruction is continued 
(both in the infant class and class 1) I cannot do bettor than 
translate from the Shiltshaprabandh, or School hfanual, 
especially as to do so will give a specimen of this important 
text-book*: — 

111. “ Children have to be taught that the value of a figure 
changes with a change in its position. For this purpose, cow- 

• TbBfiWiafra&andbistboworkofUr. B. bloGavin Spenoo, bI.A., Saperin* 
iondont of tbo Troioing ]^titQMoD| Jnbbtilpore* It is writton is the Toioaottiari 
aod doolsi in eimplo longasgOj with instruotiozi and Bobool xa&nagement generally* 

It ie a texW)ook in all training sohools and its posaesBion by mnatera is generally 
inaiatod on* 
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rios tad small bags arc of great dso. Thns after the eotrrios 
(one, two, tbreo, etc.) bavo been counted out, ten cowries sbnuid 
bo put in one bag. Then tbc numbers 11, 12, etc., should thus 
bo explained — One bag (10) plus one cowrie is eleven; and 
one bag (10) plus two cowries is iwolvo, and so on. Ibo first 
figure 1 (t. c., that on Ibo loft*band side on tbo black-board) 
stands for one bag or ibo number ton, and tbo second figure 1, 
Z or wbatoTcr it is (i. o., that on tbo rigbt-band side on tbo 
black-board) stands lor so many single cowries. In ibis manner 
tbo twenties (21, 22, etc.), and tbo thirties should bo taught 
till tbo figure 00 is reached. After ibis tbo number 100 should 
bo taught by placing ten small bags in one big bag. For a 
long timo such numbers os 18, 8G, 63, eto., should be taught 
with small bags and coAvrics; then the figures should bo shown 
by ^vritiug them on tbo slate or tbo black-board. For instance, 
if a boy is told to show 53, be sbotild lake five bags each con- 
taining ten cowries and placo three cowries by them; and then 
bo should olso ot onco uTito upon bis slato figure 5 followed 
by figure 3. As an aid to writing figures, tbo master should 
draw a straight lino upon Ibo board on ono side of which tbo 
units and on tbo other the lens should bo written. If units, 
tens and hundreds nro thus taught by means of cowries, otc., 
t hen the children will casDy undorstand thousands ond tons of 
thousands. 

“ When notation is complqted the boy loams addition. This 
too should bo taught by cowries, otc., ond should bo brought 
homo to the child’s mind by several repetitions. Addition on 
this system may be taught even before notation, by which 
means children, while actually learning notation, can without 
difficulty begin to add. This method is quite in ncoordanco 
with tho ‘ Ono difficulty at a time.' A second maxim 

udiich must bo observed is, ‘ Advance by degrees from tho easy 
to' tho difficult.’ Tlio osamples taught in tho beginning must 

be very easy, such as, t, s, !» and tho master must carefully 

11 — 
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watch whether tho children write tho figures clearly ono 
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bonoatli tlio other or not, and TThothor tho lines honcath them 
arc correctly draTm. 

" Thus there will he u gradual advance from easy examples, 
and by practice each step will come to appear cniy, till tho time 
ior accomplishing tho more dilTicult steps arrives. Then, if 
necessary, cowries, otc., may again ho resorted to for showing 
tho method of addition. Thus, in examples where numbers arc 
‘ carried ’ — such as 37, hero toko cowries for the two units 6 
and 7, and add them; tho result is 12 cowries. Prom this it is 
clear that wo have got one ten plus two; and by adding the one 
of this ten to tho remaining 5 tons, wo get G. This method of 
‘ carrying ’ or ‘ figures in hand ’ should 'be shown over and over 
again with cowries, till tho children begin to learn it 
thoroughly. 

“ Subtraction, too, should bo taught precisely on tho system 
above described; that is to say, children should first learn sub- 
traction by tho aid of cowries or pebbles, and should bo able to 
show that tho difference between five balls and three balls is 
two balls; and in this way other examples too shotJd be taught 

them on tho board or the slate, such as, 9. s, 1, etc. Subtree- 
’s 1 7 

tion involving ' carrying ’ must certainly be taught by means 
of cowries. Thus, suppose that 15 has to be taken fi'om 32. 
In this example the children must be shown that 5 from 2 won't 
go. Then display 32 by means of three small bags and 2 cow- 
ries, and tell a boy to take away five cowries from it; he will at 
once open one bag of ten cowries and empty out its contents. 
The master should then say, ‘ See I only two bags of ten cowries 
each remain; and instead of two cowries we have now t^velve.’ 
This should bo exhibited on the black-board as follows:— 

32 _ 3 (i2) 

16 “ 1 6 

and the boy, having taken 5 from 12 and 1 from 2, will be able 
to write the answer. There is some difficulty in subtracting by 

this method when there is a zero, as in Hero there is no 
ten ^in the upper figure); so wo must take one hundred from 
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the three hundreds. Wo have then got two Imu'dreds end ten 
tens. Erom these tens wo must take one ten nnd add it to iour 
which gives 14. Tho sum has now hccomo: — and this 

sum is worked thus : — t from 14 leaves 7; 2 from 9 loaves 
7; 0 from 2 leaves 2; answer 277. By patient explanation 
and tho uso of bags of cowries, oven tho smallest children will 
bo able to understand this.” 

112. Simplicity is hero carried to tho utmost length, and 
rightly so; for tho masters roquiro elementary instruction in 
thcBO matters; nnd, in arithmetic, tho beginning is everything. 
Tho Shilcshaprahandh then proceeds to other rules. Before 
multiplication is begun, a considcrnblo advance must have 
been mado in tables. But oven in so purely memorial n 
subject as tables, cowries must at ilrst bo used nnd reference 
mado back to old tables (c.g., 9 times 5=6 times 9; nnd the 
child already knows tho latter). Tho uso of comics is likewise 
introduced into tho actual teaching of multiplication and 
division. Then, tho simple rules being understood, no diidoulty 
will bo encountered in their application to money, weights, 
measures, etc. 

113. Meanwhile, menial problems are taught, the master 
first showing tho uso of fractional tables nnd gurus in very 
simple examples. Constant practice in this makes tho boy 
quick to grasp tho principle of proportion; so that tho teach- 
ing of rule of three presents no difficulties. As to tho native 
method of interest by ank, there aro various ways of doing it 
in different localities. A simple example worked out in tho 
clearest method is appended; — 

Speoitnen oi Interest sum worked hy ank, 

Bind the interest on Us. 670 at Re. 1-13-0 per cent, per 
month, for 1 year and 3 months. 

First, find tho "pakko ank,” i. c., multiply tho principal by 
the number of months. 

670x15=8,650. 

Tho intorost on Us. 670 for 15 months equals the interest 
on Es. 8,650 for oao month. 
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Then tato tha rate of inlercflt bit by bit:— First, Ee. 1 ; 
to find tbo interest at Be. 1, divide tbo pakko ank by 100. 
Next, annas 8; to find tbo interest by annas 8, divide tbo 
quotient of tbo last calculation by 2. Nest, annas 4; for tbis, 
divide tbo last quotient by 2. Finally, anna 1; for tbis, divide 
tbo last quotient by 4. Then add all tbo quotients. Tbo 
sum is tbo answer. Thus: — 

670X16 = 6,560 pakke ank . 

Es. 86 8 0 

„ 62 12 0 

„ 21 0 0 

„ 6 6 0 

Bqjicos . 164 16 6— tlio oiiswcr. 

Tbe rule of working is easily grasped by the boys. But 
it is suggestive that tbe reason for tbis very rule, tbougb it 
is a part of tbe native system of aritbmetic, is understood only 
with extreme difficulty. 

114. It is not necessary to say anything regarding tbo 
extra subjects taugbt to tbe fall>timers, since they are nut 
strictly part of tbe rural curriculum. Tbe same principle of 
teaebing no method till it is understood, is pursued here also. 

(6) Mnhftiani 115. (5) SlcJiajani accounts.— Tbo study of accounts is 
commenced in class III, where (paragraph 22) tbe roznamoha 
or kaoJichi rokar is written. An example of tbis is given in 
Appendix A (8), which is a simple cosh account for five days. 

It is perfectly clear; only a few words, not easily translated, 
demand explanation. ” Sbri ” at tbe beading is a propitious . 
term; "Sambat” is tbe Hindu era, dated frotn 67 B. C.; 

“ Gbait” is tbe name of a month; “Mani” is a birge measure 
of grain. The pahJii roJear is begun in class 17; but, as has 
been already mentioned, it is a stage which, where tbe trans- 
actions are few and small, may be and often is omitted. It 
is half-way to tbe khata, and assists the tradesman in trans- 
ferring complicated accounts to* that register. The example 
[Appendix A’‘(9)] shows tbe some entries as those given in 
Appendix A (8), but arranged now, not according to date, but 
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annas 8 s 
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under headings, sitch as the account with Tai Kislian Das, the 
House accounl^ oto. It is, in fact, a consolidated account for 
the fire days soparaioly shown in tho roznamolia; at its bloso, 
the halanco is carried on to tho income side of tho nest account 
for five days. Finally comes tho Ithata haJii, which is a 
ledger for ono year, each page being doroted to a separate 
account, and all transactions made during the year on that 
account being entered on that page, with references back to 
tho pdkhi rokar : an example is given in Appendix A (10). As 
it is impossible to reproduce tho pages, tho dividing lines must 
bo taken ns indicating n fresh page in each instance. It will 
bo noted that here tho entries are those for the five days shown 
in tho roJear, with others in addition, which nro intended to 
bho'w that tho pages given oro mado up for tho ontiro year. 

lie. Tho examples hero given are of the simplest kind, 
such as would bo useful in a rural school. Tho entries in the 
kluita are not mndo on tho more complicated system which a 
merchant would tliink necessary. Tho pakki rokar is hero 
really superfluous and is only put in for the sake of complete- 
ness. If tho page releronocB of the khaia were made to refer 
to tho kachchi rokar instead of to the pakki rokar, tho latter 
might bo disregarded in examining these illustrations. 

117. Tho method of teaching is ns follows: — ^Each boy 
is supplied with two or throe native registers. Tho mostor then 
dict.atcs or gives copies of entries for tho roznamcha; tho boys 
enter these as income or expenditure, tho master correcting 
mip tnlfos. After that, tho boys hove to do everything, at first, 
o£ course, under tho master’s guidance. They strike the 
balances in tho roznamcha; they transfer tho entries to tho 
pakki rokw (if that register is used), making it up for five, 
seven, fifteen or more days at a time ns they ore directed. 
Finally, tlioy transfer tho entries again to the khatn. Tho 
great .point is to mnko tho boys do everything thomselves; 
otherwise they ivill never understand tho system. 

118. Geography . — ^No subject in our schools is so badly W 
taught as this. Tho reasons aro tho intrinsic diffioultios of 
instruction in this subject, tho. influonoo of previous curripulou 
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which, masters cannot shalco off, faulty methods of inspection, 
and the want of a really snitahlo ioxt'hook. Even now many 
a master is conlcnt if ho can got the boys to repeat definitions 
learnt by rote, and reel off a list of the districts composing 
the province (oven tbongh the latter no longer forms part of the 
half-timers’ course). But a gradual improvement is discern- 
ible, due, in large measure, to insistence upon the simplified 
curriculum. 

119. The subject is commenced in class HI. The thcoiy 
is, that the boy advances from a knowledge of the school to that 
of the village and the village area; thence to the district, the 
Province, India and the world. A glance at Appendix A (4) 
will show that this is not thoroughly carried out in practice. 
The study of the patwari’s map is relegated to class lY and 
is thus preceded by that of the district map, because the former 
goes hand in hand with instruction in Patwaris’ papers — a sub- 
ject which is commenced in earnest only in class lY. The 
Central Provinces and India, again, are omitted altogether 
from the half-timers' course, because their inclusion would 
unduly swell the curriculam. Still, the method of proceeding 
from the known to the unknown is generally adhered to. 
(aiTbesdhooi* ISO. A specimen of the school-plan is given, on a reduced 
scale, in Appendix A (1). The central room, flanked by two 
store-rooms, the master’s table and chair, the bench for the 
committee, the cupboard, the verandah with its pillars, the 
compound wall, two garden-plots in front divided by a path, 
and the play-ground behind, are here indicated. Each school- 
master draws the plan of his own school to scale, and hangs it 
on the wall. Instruction takes the form of showing the boys 
that this plan corresponds with the shape and proportion of 
the building. The position of each piece of furniture is like- 
wise pointed out in the school and on the plan. The boys ore 
taken outside and shown that the garden, the gate, etc., are 
correctly indicated on the map. The master next measures 
the school, makes a scale and causes the beys to apply this 
to the plan, asking them the length of the walls, etc. The 
position of the 'building with reference to the points of the 
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compass is then discovered by means of looking at tbo sun and 
osamining the direction of sbadows. By this time the boys 
comprehend tbo plan and find no difficulty when the master 
asks them to point out upon it this door or that window, or, 
vice versd, to go and stand by such and such a chair or pillar 
as indicated in tho map. The boys arc nest required to copy 
the plan on their slates; and tho final stage is reached when 
this is turned face to tho wall and each pupil draws up a scale 
and makes a plan on his slate from memory refreshed by 
glancing round the building. 

121. Some schools contain detailed plans of the village W Tho ais- 

, tnot map* 

itself; and it is liiglily desirable that boys sbould get an idcaa 
of tho principal lanes, buildings and tanks and their positions 
and sizes relative to tho school and to their own homes, before 
they proceed to tho district map. This latter has been printed 
in colours for every different district. The village in which 
the school is situated is first shown to tho class, and its position 
towards, and distance' from, other points on tho map which are 
known to the boys, such as neighbouring villages, main roads, 
tho head-quarters of the district, etc. To impress tho truth of 
the map upon tho boys, they are occasionally asked to state dis- 
tances which they know, and then made to measure them with 
a paper scale upon tho map. In this way instruction passes 
from tho known to the unknown, and tho lorger villages of the 
district, its tahsils, its hills and rivers, its roads and rail-roads, 
are gradually Icamt. Thus a lesson will proceed somewhat as 
follows ; — 

Q.— What IB tho name of this villagoP 

A. — Barciln. 

Q . — On ivhat rt>ad is it? 

A . — Tho road from Jubbulpoio to Mandla. 

Q , — In whnt direction docs tho road run? 

• 4.— From north-west to south-east (tho boy is required to point 
'in these two directions). 

0.— If you walk along tho road towards Mandla what villago 
will you come to? 

A.— To Dobhi. ^ 

(Horo Bnroila, Jubbuipnro, tbo rond and 
! ■ _ Poblii are pointed nut on the map). 
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(e) Dofini’ 
ttons. 


Q.— Hov fur is it to Boblii? 

A.— Three miles. 

Q.*— And how for to JobhulporeP 
A.— Eleven miles. 

(These distances are proved on the map hy 
means of a- paper soale.) 

Q.— What do yon mo^ on the road between here and Doblii? 

A . — One goes np a lull. 

Q.— Of what range is this hill a part? 

A.— Of the Satpttra range. * 

Q.— Of what districts does that hill form the border? 

A.— Of Jubbnlpore and Mandla. 

Q.— In which district is Eobhi? 

A.^nBt inside Handle. 

(Hene the hill and the border of tho district 
are sbown on tbe map, and the hill is also 
pointed out from the window.) 

Q.— If you go towards Juhhniporo, what river do you oross? 
A.— The Qaur river. 

Q.— Into what other river does the Gaur fell? 

A — Into ihe Norhudda. 

Q.— What other rivers fell into the Eorhuddaf 
and so on. 

132. As a preparation for stnaying the outlines of tho worlfl 
in class IV, geographical terms are also learnt. It is difficult 
to disabuse masters of tho idea that this is accomplished when 
definitions are known by heart, and one example of each 


pointed out on the map. The prescribed method is to toko the 


boys out to a tank, a river or a stream, and actually show them 
miniature capes, islands, inlets, etc., and then, on returning to 


tho school, to make them point out the same on the map. This, 
it is to be feared, is seldom done, and raised maps or models in 


clay are conspicuous by their absence. Tory fair maps of tho 
world are supplied to schools, but their place is gradually being 
taken by globes. The globes are locally manufactured (para- 
graph 203), at the Normal school, the training dassos and by 
masters selected for their neatness of ^vorlmanship. These 
last are allowed to make a little money by snpplj^g globes '(at 
a cost of Rs. 3 to Rs. 6) to other schools. They'vaiy greatly 
in quality. ,Tho idea entertamed by a half-timer of tbe pre- 
cise meaning of a globe or a map is often regrettably small; 
_thero is no time to do much. 
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123. In class lY the olemcntarj Imowledgo already acquir- (d) OatUnoa 
ed of goograpMcal features is utilised in teaching the oatlines 

of the TTorld (the continents, oceans, chief countries, etc.) upon 
the map. The great thing, and the difSculty, is to make the 
master stick to the map and avoid lists of names. Special 
stress is laid on the British possessions, partly Trith a view to 
impressing on the hoys the magnitude of the empire of which 
India forms a part. The intention is excellent, hut the process 
whereby it is sought to bo fulfilled is too often one of pure cram. 

The subject, no doubt, is a very difficult one to tcaoh intelli- 
gently; and the masters themselves ore often handicapped by 
their own imperfect Icnowledge. 

124. More satisfactoiy is the instruction in the causes of ^A ^no mi- 
day and night. Where globes exist, this is actually carried out 

by means of a lamp. The shape of the earth, too, is generally 
understood by the boys, though it is not really easy to supply 
them with proofs of its roundness, especially os they regard 
eclipses of the moon as supernatural events. Ideas on the size 
of the earth are necessarily hazy, and iit may be doubled 
whether, in tbo rural tracts, the pupils really believe any of 
the astronomical geography taught them. However intelli- 
gent and correct their answers may be, their idea ol the earth, 
once they are outside the school-walls, probably roverts to that 
of a fixed body poised on an elephant which stands upon a 
tortoise. 

125. With the patwari’s map we are on safer ground. This, 
together with its use in the teaching of manuscript subjects, has 
olready been described. Its study likewise forms part of tbo 
■ geography course; and its value is obvious in showing the posi- 
tion of fields, roads and tanks and the sitnation of neighbouring 
villages.' ‘ It mtist, however, ho remembered that Ibis map is 
an actual facsimile of 'that used by the patwari, whieffi, being 
purely for' purposes of land record, does not clearly indicate 
buildings utf'lilio village, bills "mid physical features of impor- 
tance just outside the area. To remedy this defect each boy 
is required to draw a copy of the map on a feduced scale on 
paper, '.omitting the mass of fields (often amounting to a 
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hundred or more in a singlo area) and indicating only his own, 
but showing more clearly the chief buildings of the village and 
the principal physical features both within and immediately 
without the village boundary. 

(C) Agrtonl- ^26, A gncultuTP.— li is to bo noted thot this subject is 
taught as part and parcel of the reading-lessons. Its inclusion 
therein ensures its study by the pupils, ond obviates the 
necessity of furnishing a separate text-book. Hence Mr. I. B. 
Fuller’s Agricultural Primer has been translated and inserted 
piece-meal into the third and fourth Headers. So important 
and characteristic is this branch of study, that a synopsis of 
the lessons must be given at great length. But it will most 
fittingly appear in the form of appendices to Section XII, which 
treats, among other matters, of the Hormol agricnltnral doss 
for schoolmasters. The reader is therefore referred to Appen> 
dix 0 (1), which gives the contents of the Primer} to Appendix 
C (2), where will be found details of the lessons, as imparted 
to the masters in the Hormal agricultural class, to be by them 
repeated to the boys in their schools; to Appendix C (8), which 
contains the syllabus of demonstration work destined to give 
tho master greater insight into the subject than would bo 
gained by a study of the agricultural lessons of the Beaders 
alone; and, finally, to Appendix C (4), where a list is drawn 
up of the simple apparatus which each trained master keeps 
by him, and of the experiments with which he illustrates the 
lessons before his pupils. 

127. But to avoid misunderstandings, it is here necessary, 
once and for all, to define the meaning of the term "Agricul- 
ture ” as it occurs in the curriculum of a primary school And 
the best definition is, that it means the agricultural lessons of 
the third and fourth Headers. These are largely object-lessons. 
They do not pretend exhaustively to describe the processes of 
tillage, etc.; while they contain many useful practical hints, 
they yet, aim less at the imparting of knowled|e than at the 
developing o| tHe faouHy of observation ond at the arousing of 
a taste for nature study. < The mothods prescribed for teaching 
them indicate that| together with other lessons on common 
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objects, they answer to tlio Anschauungiuntcrricht or tlio 
Heimatkunde and Naturliundc, that form so important a feature 
in continental education, and whicb arc framed to giro the cHild- 
ren riglit ideas about tlio ibings they sco around tbcm, to 
awaken in thorn, the faculties of interest and obserration, oed 
to teach them to express their ideas in proper language. Tn n 
country where almost the solo occupation is that of agriculluro, 
a study of the fields and their soils, of the parts of plants and 
their growth, of tho success or failure of crops, and of tho 
apparatus essential for cultiration, forms the best and httest 
Tchicio for imparting this type of instruction. 

128. Our agricultural lessons, then, serro the following pur- 
poses. First (and most important) they direct the attention of 
tho boy to tho objects which surround him and which will till 
BO largo a portion of hie after-life, in such a way ns to mould 
his mind for observation, for tho proper reception of impres- 
sions, and for tho grouping of impressions so received into an 
orderly system. This mental habit, once formed with reference 
to the objects of agriculture, will servo tho man, not merely for 
tho subject-matter with reference to which tho habit was in- 
culcated, but for all w.nlks of life and for any nccii]ialinn to 
which ho may turn his hand. It is tho bridge which spans tho 
gulf between the concroto and tho abstract, between perception 
and tho faculty of right reasoning. Their second purpose 
(which is really but a special aspect of tho first) is to put tho 
boy in possession of some of tho common natural truths which 
affect his surroundings. Ho is already awaro that very thin 
soils aro imsuitablo for certain crops, and that a failure of tho 
monsoon results in a failure of fho harvest. Ho is now taught 
tho causes underlying these facts, so that his practical know- 
ledge henceforward rests upon a simpio scicntiiio basis. Their 
third purpose is to indicate where tho operations of agriculture 
as practised in this country fall short of what they might and 
should bo, and to point tho way to small reforms which-.do not 
Ho beyond tho powers of the nvorago ryot. This moral is en- 
forced by tho establishment of small experimental farms, liko 
, that at Shahpur described in Scction'X. 

Qft 
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( 7 ) Otter 129. Wo have now surveyed iho methods generally pre- 
BnbjDots. soribed for every part 'of the rural curriculum, save drawing of 
geometrical forms (whioK is purely mechanical). History (save 
in a few exceptional schools), drawing (in the proper sense of 
the term) and grammar are prescribed only for full-timers. 
Hence a description of the methods therein employed forms no 
part of a study of the purely rural curriculum. 


Sedton vnF.-BXAMINATION. 


TbePiimuy 

Esuniaation. 


130. We have now briefly to consider the examination 
which closes the rural primary course. It is called the Primary 
Examination and is open to all pupils of the 4th class of a 
primary school. It is conducted by the Deputy Inspector. 
Boards of Examiners may be associated with him; but this 
is not ordinarily done (nor could it easily be done) in rural 
schools. The Deputy Inspector does this part of his work 
during the period from December to March (both inclusive). 
Hence, of his three annual visits to the school, two are ordinary 
inspections, and the third is the annual examination. The 
examination is held strictly m sihi and is of an informal 
character. Marks need not be, and are generally not, assigned, 
save in the case of full-timers who compete for middle school 
scholarships. Hence the marks given in Appendix A (16), 
which shews the suhjects of the examination, are intended 
only as a scale of guidance in the relative values to be set 
upon the subjects against which iitey are noted. 

131. The schools in which Patwaris’ papers and agncul- 
ture may be dropped &r grammar and history, are the few 
instances mentioned in paragraph 87 where the teaohmg of the 
former subjeots would he useless, if not impossible, and whme 
the boys are naturally for &e most part fuU-timers who wdl 

very likely proceed to a middle school. « . 

133. Candidates are supposed to pass (t.c., answer sufScient 
questions h obtain 33 per cent, marks, were marb given) not 
only in each group hut also in each subject. Tbs apparently 
hi^h rul^ is intended to ensu/e ptyper teadumr m such 
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aubjects as Patwaris’ papers and accounts, which would 
otherwise he neglected. As a matter of fact, there is no undue 
aeveriiy in thisj and the IDeputy Inspector, after his previous 
two visits of the year, ought to know who are fit to pass 
almost without holding an esaminaiaon, while his instructions 
to the master should have secured that none save very stupid 
hoys should fail. . 

133. Priaes are offered hy the District Councils for profi- 
ciency shown in the esamination in drawing, agriculture and 
a knowledge of common objects. 

134. Successful candidates receive printed certificates, Cortifioatos. 
signed by the Depuiy Inspector, and endorsed with reference to 

the boy’s character by the head master of the school.- The 
question has at times been raised whether these certificates 
should be in the Vernacular or in English. It has been decided 
that more value is attached to them if they are in the latter 
language. 

135. The obvious criticism upon our system of esamination, Aoritioiam. 
and, to some extent, of promotion (see paragraph 80) is, that 

it leaves too little to the judgment of ibe master. This criti- 
cism would be valid were it not that education is not yet suffi- 
ciently popular, public opinion not sufficiently strong, and a 
large number of head masters not sufficiently trustworthy, to 
permit of dispensing with a higher agency of control. This 
may seem to be a heavy indictment against masters. But, 
until public opinion changes (one might almost say, comes into 
esislence), the fault is both inevitable and venial. Were 
the examination committed purely to the master, the standard, 
despite fairly frequent inspection, would certainly tend to bo 
lowered. 


' SecUon K._D1SC1PLINE AND PHYSICAL INSTRUCTION. 

■ 136. Discipline, so far at least as the commission of actual DiacipUno. 
offences goes, is a matter on which much need not be said. 

The boy ipet with in rural schools is highly respectful and 
amenable to authority; Punishments, and the o|ences for 
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wKicli ■flioy may bo inflicted, aro picscribed in tbo Education 
Manual, and include impoaition, corporal puniabment, ruati- 
cation and cxpulaion. But tbo punishment regiater is fre- 
quently a blank or nearly ao. Ordinary dasa diacipline is a 
more important aubjcct. The Shihhaprahandli deals at some 
length with tbo matten Silenco, orderlincait prompt obedience 
politcnoas and care in tho use of books, apparatus, eto., aro 
easily aeoured; punctuality is more difScult, owing to physical 
circumstances, tho foolish indulgence of parents, and the 
fact that tho Hindu generally is lacking in this virtue. Clean- 
liness, again, though scrupulously observed among the bettor 
classes, is often conspicuous by its absence in the children of 
small cultivators and labourers. And, though it is insisted 
upon in the Manual, its enforcement is rendered difficult by 
tho fact that some of the boys are engoged pretty constantly 
in held labour and possess only a very limited wardrobe. 
Quietness and smartness in tho moving of classes about tho 
room, changing formation when an oral lesson ceases and 
written work begins, etc., are best secured by the appointment 
of dass-captoins, who are distinguished by badges and perform 
their functions very well. When the master is taking a class, 
tho boys stand round him in a semi-circle, head up, heels to- 
gether and book well away from the face. When they do 
sums or write dictation, they squat upon matting laid on the 
floor, in a long line, one behind the other, distance being taken 
by eacb boy placing bis finger-tip between the shoulder-blades 
of tbe boy in front, and then extending the aim full-length. 
As soon as a boy has finished his sum, he lays his slate face 
downwards, takes his hook, quietly stands up and begins to 
study his lesson. All words of command are given hy olass- 
captains in English, this is an old tradition, and the effect is 
a trifle ludicrous, especially Ihat of the " Bight hand salute by 
numbers, one, two, three,” followed by a military salute. The 
indigenous salaam, as described in paragraph 14, is being in- 
troduced into some districts. 

137. Closely connected with the subject of discipline is 
that of drill; a well-drilled school is invariably well disciplined. 

t 



biscipuNE and physical itisTacoTioN. 8t 

The eurriculiun of physical instruction is given in Appendix 
A (16). 

Three branches are taught: — 

(1) Positioui turnings and simple evolutions for getting 

into line, extending, etc. 

(2) Extension motions and (in olass Y and YI of middle 

schools) balance and combined motions. 

(3) Deshi Kasrat. 

Were the last alone retained no harm would bo done, as the 
text-book on the subject contains simple drill; and the exorcises 
therein laid down are superior to extension motions. Deshi 
Kasrat alone, therefore, need hero bo described. 

138. English gymnastics on the horizontal and parallel Eisioiy ot 

i. • • j -1 • 11 1 . 1. 1 mi. i DethiKatrai. 

bars were once insisted on in aU boys schools. The apparatus 
was constantly decaying or getting out of order; the masters did 
not know how to teach' tho exercises; the boys disliked them and 
used to injure themselves in practice; and tho parents looked 
with suspicion on this new and apparently dangerous form 
of instruction. In 1896, Mr. Monro, tho present Director of 
Public Instruction, decided to introduce a system of gymnastics 
more suited to the genius of the people. Ho entrusted the task 
of working out tho details to Mr, Qonpat Lai Choube (now In- 
spector of Schools in tho Feudatory States). In 1897 the latter 
officer completed his book upon the subject called Deshi Kasrat 
ka Anvkram. This was at once introduced into every primary 
school. The change was hailed with delight, and this popular 
series of exercises is performed with zest in every school cither 
before or immediately after the daily lessons, according to the 
time of year. AH the exercises in this book are practically 
indigenous and of remote origin. They may be seen in any 
“Akhara” or native wrestling-school. The novelties introduced 
were (1) the systematising of the whole into a series of graduated 
-difficulty; (2) the invention of suitable and descriptive names, 
so that the boy’s memory is no longer strained to recollect what 
is intended by “exercise number one,” etc., but the name sug- 
gests 'the thing to be done. 
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Bxmoisog of 139. PropjBily to be mideistood, tbese oseicises must bo Been; 

DethiKami. _ , . » i 3 

uymnaBtic instructors imTe already been sent from Assam and 
tte United Provinces to the Training Institution at Jubbulpore 
to study ibe i^stem. A general outline of the exercises has 
already been given in paragraph 27. AH that can be added hero 
is a synopsis of the contents of the text-book followed by a 
translation of the directions for performing one or two typical 
exercises [Appendix A (17) and (18)], Among the latter, no illus- 
tration of the dauTs, chals and kulanU has been included, since 
they are of ininor importance. Of all the exercises there is none, 
save the ekhatthi dand and the kulants, which, if it is taken in 
its proper place and practised, a boy of even poor physique can- 
not perform. In this gymnastic there is no expense, no ap- 
paratus, no danger; yet it is of the highest value in developing 
and strengthening the body. 

■Oniloma. popular schools, where the Committees are in- 

terested, it is usual for the villagers to raise subscriptions once 
a year and to present each boy (on the King-Emperor’s birthday 
or some such suitable date) with a red coat, a red cap and a 
pair of yellow drawers such as wrestlers wear. The coat and 
cap serve as a uniform during school hours and doubtless have 
an influence on discipline and smartness. When the boys go 
out to exercise, they divest themselves of aU clothing save the 
drawers, so that they are not incommoded nor are their clothes 
soiled. 

141. At annual gatherings, such as sacred fairs; etc., teams 
oompeiifacau, variouB Bchools meet together and compete mDethi Kami 

and other sports. Subscriptions are raised and prizes awarded 
to the best athletes and teams. These contests wete a charac- 
teristio feature of the local celebrations held in honour of the 
Coronation Eurbar. 

142. The infant class is kept amused during part of the 
school hours by organised games. Apart from this, organised 
games do not fom a feature of rural schools. The half-timer 
(even of tender'.^ears) has more serious forms of occupation on 
which to employ his superfluous eneigy and his out-of-school 
hours. Tl^s does not mean that Hindu- boys never play games. 
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Unless tlie operations of agriculture are pressing, tip-cat ifl 
generally played in the cool of the evening. But the manage* 
ment of this is wisely left to the hoys themselves. 


Sectloa X.-SCHOOL.aARDENS. 

143. To almost every rural and vernacular middle 

is attached a garden. T^ere gardens do not exist, it is beeause 
there is no available or suitable site for one, or because the soil 
is utterly unsuitable, or because there are no means of irriga- 
tion. The presence, however, of either or more of these causes 
does not necessarily mean that no garden is attempted. If the 
school is in the heart of the village (which is not generally the 
case}, and is situated in a confined spot, a garden-patch is some- 
times secured just beyond the inhabited area. ' If the soil is bad, 
beds are dug and good soil is brought in; or the system of "pot 
gardens” is resorted to, in which flowers and vegetables are 
planted in earthen pots in the school verandah. Finally, even if 
there is no well in the immediate vicinity of the school, water 
is often conveyed by the boys from considerable distances. 

144. The objects aimed at in starting school-gardens ore vari- oyootant- 
OUB. An obvious one is the adornment of the school buildings 

and the impression of neatness and order produced upon the 
pupils. A second is to supply the classes with suitable objects 
for illustrating the important lessons on agriculture contained 
in the third and fourth Beadersj thus the different parts of 
plants, the effects of various soils, irrigation, etc., can be studied 
and illustrated on the spot, Thirdly, it is hoped that, by intro- 
ducing the cultivation of European and the better classes of 
native vegetables into schools, the use of these products (so 
often sadly neglected) will gradually spread amefh^ the cul- 
tivators and add a wholesome element to their food-supply. 

Henoe the best ^e of garden consists of three parts: — 

, 145. The ;?ower-yarde».— This contains not only the usual 
perennialB, such as roses, oleanders, etc., but English annuals 
raised from imported seeds. The flowers usually seen and those 
that Wt flourish in the climate ate- sun-flowers, hollyhocks, 
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petunia, pUox, larkspur, verbena and porlulaca. I have come 
across a scliool in very remote jungles to wLioIi no seeds had been 
supplied for ten years. Yet nearly all the flowers above specified 
were flourisbing in the garden, having been propagated from 
seed year by year, and showed no signs of deterioration. Not 
only do these plants serve the purpose of ornament, but their 
blooms are dissected under the microscope to illustrate the les- 
son on the “ Mower j^they are used (together with wheat, pulse, 
etc.) in showing the different kinds of roots; and their stems 
and leaves contribute to some of the simple agricultural experi- 
ments. 

(2)'rhoveBot- uepe<fl6Ze-pfl!rdcn.— This is sometijmes in a ee- 

aWo garden, pirate space from the flower-garden; sometimes vegetables oc- 
cupy the centres of the plots, and flowers are planted on the 
borders. District Councils allot a small sum of money yearly 
for the supply of EngUsh vegetable (as well as flower) seeds 
from the Himalayas, from Poona, or some other good nursery; 
these are distributed to the schools. Vegetables successfully 
raised are peas, potatoes, cauliflowers, cabbages, knol-kol (kohl- 
rabi) and tomatoes. In the Eaipur Circle (where the mud of 
numerous tanks supplies a first class manure), I have seen cauli- 
flowers and tomatoes of almost incredible size produced; and 
the gardens of the Wardha and Chanda Districts are said to 
produce even finer vegetables. Besides these, native vegetables 
are grown largely with a view to showing how careful cultiva- 
tion improves them; thus, a school garden will sometimes con- 
tain a bed of brinjals, etc., in enriched soil, and another bed 
of the same plant in ordinary soil, side by side. In the upland 
(or plateau) districts, where the soil is thin, vegetable-gardens 
are less numerous and successful. But in the lowlands they 
are almost always attached to schools and produce excellent 
results. Nor have they been by any means useless in popu- 
larising the cultivation of English vegetables. Hany mal- 
guzars have started- gardens in imitation, and import European 
seeds. Caste prejudices against the new form of food are not 
unknown; but they are, in most cases, easily overcome. The 
lower classes are more’ conservative and have less opportimity; 
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nor -will tlio system have really attained its object, till tho boys 
aro induced to plant seed propagated at first from tbo scbool- 
gardon, and afterwards from tboir own, in tbo small enclosures 
near tho village which almost every inhabitant possesses for tho 
growing of maizo, mustard, chillies, castor-oil, etc. 

147. The crop-plot , — This is a less common feature than Ho crop-plot, 
flower or vegetable gardens. Its object is to illustrate the cifccts 

upon wheat, rico, juari, etc., of manuring and irrigation. Beds 
are also sometimes made of diflerent kinds of soil; and tho 
growth of cereals in suitable and unsuitable kinds is thus 
ahowni 

148. Occasionally tho crop-plot is developed into a gmall Eamploof 
csporimontal farm, as tho following account will show: — BontafFsto. 

/leeount of ihe AgrieuHural Farm aitached to the Diilriet 
Council School at Shahpur, 

In J anuarr 1002, tlio Director of Fubho Instruction risitod this school. 

Tho compound linriuc proved too small for a garden, tho Director ro- 
qucited tho malgurar to giro tho master a small piece of land near tho 
ichool, whieh could bo conveniently turned into a garden or an oxpori- 
nicntal fnnn. Tho raalguzar gladly consented: and, beforo tho com- 
moncomont of tho rains, gnro tbo master n plot of on aro.'i of 1 *4 aero 
with n well near it. This was fenced round by paid labour. 

Tho land was divided into eiz parts, and in them were sown juari, 
cotton, tur (ark-ir) and, to a lesser extent, cbillica and brinjals. 

Tho land was ploughed with paid labour in tho prcsonco of tbo 
boys, who at times helped tho l.ibourcrs. Cotton was tho first crop to 
bo sown. No cotton is grown towards Sbalipur. Tho mastor, Daulnt 
Rao, is a resident of a villago in tho Multai Tahsil just on tbo borders 
of Bernr (a great cotton-growing tract). Do had been to Berar in May 
and had brought somo good cocton-sccd srith him and also a wooding 
insfrumont called davra svbich is common towards tho southern portion 
of tho RotuI District. This instrumont is easy to use, is choap and 
saves much labour in svcoduig. Rut in order that it may bo employed, 
tho seed must bo sown in rows, tbo distance betwoon which should bo 
a littlo greater than tho length of tho daura. This obliges tbo culti- 
vator to sow tho seed spnnoly and gives tho plants sufficient air. Those 
advantages were oxplninod to tho hoys, to tho malguzar ond to some of 
tho bettor tenants. Cotton seed was sown in tho prcsonco of tho boys 
and tho school committco. Some of tho seed was given to tho mnl- 
guzar, who sowed it in a field and got a bumper crop. 

Juari* and tur were sown in two woys— firstly, 1a tho local m.innor, 
and, secondly, in tho woy tho master had kamt at tho Agrlcaltural Sohool, 

• Jnazi is sorphum vulyorr, a largo millot whiob forms a siapio crop in the 
drier parts of tho provinoo. Tor is a toll lagaminuas plant, from tho soods of which 
dal is ttado. 
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Nagpufi Tlio diffcronco botwoon tlio results tros ebown by tbo outtrvra 
obtained according to onch motbod. 

Brinjals and chillies .veto somi in smaller bods. Tbo prodneo of 
tboso \ras given to iho boys; tbo othor crops iroro sold. As this 70s 
tbo fiist year of tbo oxporiiiiont» tbo muster did Bdt cstond bis field 
of operations nor keep full accounts. But on sovoral occasions tbo 
mombors of tbo Bchool Committee 7 oro taken to the field to soo tbo 
boys at 7 ork and tbo diiferonco bot^ccD crops in tboir own fields and 
tboso of tbo scbool-gardcn. 

Tbo actual work was cbiclly performed by tbo boys in Ibo prosonro 
of tbo moScor and under bis gnidanco. Tboro were some olovon boys 
in tbo two bigbest classes; tboy wore divided into groups of two or 
tbroo cneb; and oacb group was mado responsible for tbo cultivation 
of one of the plots. Thus two or tbroo boys would work continually 
in 'the tur>pIot (half of which was dovoted to properly cultivated, and 
half to roughly cultivated, tur); the same was done in the juari and 
ootton plots. The bods of brinjals and chillies wore given to tbo smollor 
boys. A spirit of competition won aroused between tbo groups, which 
thus worked zealously. 

The points to note obovo nro tho introduction into iho 
village of a new crop, n new agricultural implement and new 
ways of tillage for crops ordinarily grown. 

149. Sometimes each hoy is given a bed in the garden to 
cultivate. Occasionally a little difficulty is esporicnced over 
labour; the better class boys profess themselves above manual 
toil; the lower have no time to bestow on garden cultivation. 
Thus hired labour has sometimes to ho employed for the heavior 
parts of the work or for carrying water if there is no supply ht 
hand. Ordinarily, however, tho master and the boys tUl t^e 
garden; and the latter may often he seen bringing i long Hne 
of water-pots from the nearest source. ■ 

150. Arboriculture has not yet been attempted; but tho 
Director of Public Instruction has drafted a scheme, based upon . 
the institution known in American schools as “Arbor Day.*^’^ 
According to this, each bc^ will, once at least in the course df 
his school career, plant a tree in tho villoge or its proximity 
upon the King-Emperor’s birthday, and Will thenceforward re- 
gard and cultivate it as his own. This practice should tend to 
increase the hoy’s interest in the observation of nature (a faculty 
deserving of cultivation in an agricultural country) ; it is also 
hoped that it Will improve the surroundings and shade of 
villages. 
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Section XI.— SUPPLY, PAY, AND PROSPECTS OF TEACHERS. 

THEIR QUALIFICATIONS. 

161. The writing of this section is fraught with difiSculties. Difflonliios of 
Exhaustive statistics cannot be obtained. Important changes 
are even now being carried out in the grading of rural school- 
masters and their scale of pay. The stamp of man obtainable 
varies immeasurably; and any statement put forward regarding 
qualifications can only be rough and impressional. 

152. The appointment of rural schoolmasters lies with the Appointment. 
District Councils (paragraph 60). But it is subject to revision 
by the Deputy Commissioner of the district, and to the proviso 
that no person, who does not possess the requisite teachers’ 
certificate, may, without the written permission of the Inspector 
of the Circle, or except as a purely temporary measure, be ap- 
pointed to the post of teacher. In practice, the Deputy 
Inspector is generally the appointing agency, his decision in 
this respect, as likewise in the fixing of a master’s grade, being 
submitted for, and in most cases obtaining, the sanction of the 
Sohogl .Board and the Council. 

■ 153. Taking the pay of both head masters and assistants, and ot 
excluding monitors, in British territory, we find that the aver- 
agh pay is just oyer Es, 10 a month. The lowest pay of a head 
master is, fit present, Bs. 8; it is now in process of being raised 
to Bs. 10; the highest is ordinarily Bs. 15, though a few receive 
Es. 20. These ore the purely educational emoluments. In 
addition to them, 414 masters receive extra pay for managing 
village post ofBces; and many have allowances for cattle-pounds, 
stpmps and registration. Thus the total pay of a head master 
may come .to over Es. 20; but such cases are uncommon. Tins 
additional pay is of great importance in judging of a master’s 
position. I regret that full statistics are not available; but, 
tnlring Y5 mastets (both head masters and assistants) purely at 
random, some of whom are in receipt .of no allowances, we find 
that, while their educational pay aggregatesEs. T62, or just over 
Rs. 10 each, their additional pay comes to Es. 163, which raises 
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tlieir total individual pay to just over Bs. 12. The additional 
duties are very light. It must he remembered that a certain 
number of uncertificated men, who are not necessarily receiving 
the full pay of their grade, are included in these figures, and 
tend to lower the average salaxies. 

164. Hitherto different systems of pay have been followed in 
different districts. Salaries have been sometimes personal, 
sometimes attached to certain posts. Henceforward, all will be 
personal and masters will be regularly graded. As the general 
scheme has not been worked out in detail, the graded list of 
the Hoshangabad District (where pay has always been personal) 
is given as a specimen. It will be noted that, in this instance, 
the rate is just below the average : ■— 


Grades of primary sehoolmasters under like Hoshangabad 
District Council. 


11 mssteis at Be. 12 

11 ,, » » 11 

26 „ „ ,, 10 

87 ,, „ i> 9 

18 „ „ »> 8 

166. The pay of monitors averages Es. 3 a month. In a few 
cases only Es. 2 is allowed; but this is enhanced from fees. 

166. As to the prospects and status of the rural sohoolmas* 
ter, the great disability under which he suffers is that his post, 
in the great majority of cases, is non-pensionabie. No District 
Council master appointed on or after April Ist, 1885, is eligible 
for pension. Masters are encouraged to invest their savings in 
the Post Office Insurance; but few avail themselves of this 
means of provision, A master’s social position varies with the 
popularity of education in the village, and, of course, with his 
own character. In the better class of village, he is almost in- 
variably looked up to; and his association with the Committee 
(who, in such places, are men of good standing) confers upon 
him considerable dignity. In very poor villages, again, the iso- 
lation of his literary attainments makes him a man of weight. 
But he fares ill in a tolerably well-to-do village, whose inhabit- 
ants hold education at a di$coiyit, or whose malguaar is .^ostilo 
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167. Thus the master’s pay is rmattractiye ; he has no free 
house to live in; and his social status is variahle. Aiter the 
age of 65 ho is liable (though not necessarily likely) to find his 
services dispensed with, ond no pension to support his declining 
years. On the other hand, ho is not debarred from the holding 
and cultivation of land; nor is there onything to prevent a pri- 
mary schoolmaster from rising to bo the head master of a ver- 
nacular middle school on the respectable salary of Bs. 20 or 
Bs. 26 a month (excluding allowances). Ho is looked upon as a 
Government servant (though ho is not really such), end hence, 
save where his profession or himself is markedly unpopular, 
holds a recognised position. Binally, ho can expend special 
care upon the education of his own sons in the school and thus 
give them a good start in following his own or some other pro- 
fession. 

168. The career is by no means unpopular. Applications stamp of mon 
for normal scholarships gcncrolly far exceed the number avail- 

able. Nor is the class of condidato sooured by any means a low 
one, Haring the past five years, between forty ond fifty per 
cent, of the students at tho Training Institution has invariably 
consisted of Brahmins and 7*7 per cent, of Bajputs; tho num- 
bers of other castes are small and variable. Muhammadans 
are 10 per cent. Turning to professions, wo find in tho pro- 
sent year that .the parents of primary grade students in tho u 

Training' Institution arc employed as follows; — 


Landonuor ..... 1 

Agriculture 22 

. Qovomment sorrico .... 20 

Friv&to Eorrieo 1C 

Trade 19 

Artizan ... ... 6 

Labourer C 


' Frofossional beggar .... 3 

1 

80 

169. The terms on \rhich a student enters tho normal classes Popularity of 
ore, no doubt, attractive. He receives' o free education for two ootoiod 
years',- at the end of which, unlcse he is either stupid or lazy, yfa 
ho obtains n certificate of distinct value. Ho is then bound to *‘*““'* 
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servo for two yc&rs as a sclioolmaBteri ofior whicK lio can (and 
generally does) continue in tlie some calling, with the hope, 
if he is fairly industrious, of rising to Bs. 16 or even Bs. 20 a 
month; or, if he finds the life uncongenial, he is qualified for 
other forma of work; masters who thus quit their profession 
generally enter private service (ns agents, etc.) or become pat- 
waris; their number is not large, 

( 3 ) Atnisiag 100. Training classes are far less popular institutions. The 
education is, indeed, gratis; but no stipend is attached; the 
instruction imparted is often of an inferior kind and by no 
means ensures success in the esaminarion; and, if the candidate 
does pass, he obtains only an "untrained^' certificate, whose 
value is less than that of a "trained ’’certificate. Still, in the 
richer diistriots, where education has become popular, these 
schools are well filled and turn out very fair material. In the 
wilder tracts or where rural education is regarded with suspi- 
cion by the people, they are generally failures. This is the 
more ■unfortunate, as it is j'UBt in such places that a supply of 
local men is wanted. As it is, masters Jhom the better districts 
have to bo sent to these jungly localitieB to keep the sriiools go- 
ing. This particular kind .of service is highly unpopular. The 
Hindu of the lowlands regards such a district as Kandla (not 
without justice) as a penal settlement, and its aboriginal inhabit- 
ants as the ofispring of the devil. When he is tndered thither, 
his mother-in-law’s condiSon is generally found to be so 'critical 
as to delay his journey; and no sooner does he reach his desti- 
nation than he sits down to write a whole series of applications 
to the various inspecting officers complaining (often with only 
too much truth) that the climate is ruining his' constitution. 
So long as he is serving his compulsory two years,, he can be 
kept to bis ■work; when these are ended he often becomes 
troublesome and sometimes absconds. But, as the number of 
certificated men increases, things are improving;. competition 
’ has arisen, and the masters in undesirable districts are not so, 

, independent as th^.were b few years ago. ' These remarks, of 
course, do not apply to the majority of districts, where posts 
are eagerly sought iter, : 
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161. Tlio Bupply of mastors, tken, is, save in cortain oscep* 
tional tracts, adequate; tlio caste and class of tlie men secured 
arc generally respectable, and it is now sought, by raising the 
minimum pay, to secure a still better typo. Wo havo now to 
consider the teaching qualifications of tho ordinaiy school- 
master. 


Adoqnaor of 
ao Bupply. 


162. The great majority of masters aro certificated. As Fio^ortionot 
early as 1881, 73 per cent, of tho teachers employed in Gov- 
emment and aided schools hold certificates. In tho 680 pri- 
mniy boys’ schools of tho Northern Circle, with as many head 
masters and a smaller number of assistants, there arc only 30 
uncortificated teachers.* 


163. Tho figures given in paragraph 207 show roughly the Proportion 
proportion of tretined to untrained certificated teachers, 

During my last cold-weather lour, I inspected 134 District 
Council primary rtiral schools in tracts where uncertificated 
teachers arc numerous; the qualifications of tho stafE woro as 
follows:— 

Head Mnstots. Assistants. 

. Holding trained certificates . d2 P 

- Holding untrained certificates . S-i 0 

” Uncortificated ... 18 8 


_ Total . . .134 21 

Tho. number of untrained men is decreasing end may bo ex- 
pected finally to disappear. It might be argued that in view 
of tho extension of the training course in normal classes to two 
years, this view is optimistic. This is probably not so; for, 
while tho numbers annually presenfed for examination will 
doubtless decrease, the percentage of passes should be far higher. 

And -additions to tho number of scholarships are always pos- 
sible, as finds permit. 

164. But though the majority of masters aro certificated Poaoeogi# 
wo have yet to consider their natural pedagogic qualifications 

* ^ ‘ **t “ — ~ ' ' 

•Thofig fignM^'otO opronoons for one of tlio BOTon diettiote— namely, Mandlo, 
prlioio greater diIBoal)lo8 in the supply of Bla.(I are oxperionood than elBOwlioro. 

Hero men trhe hare licOn trained but hare fallod in tho if onobois' Oortifioato Ex- 
amination lu»To been rotnrnod os oertiCeatod.- But the error oan maho only a small 
difforonoo in tho general fignro. 


R 
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and the extent to which these are liltely to he improved by a 
special course of study on the subject. This question is closely 
connected with that of method (Section YII) and that of train- 
ing (Section XII). 

165. A Deputy Inspector of doubtful ability once reported to 
me concerning a very incompetent master of a small and back- 
ward village in the following terms; — "I have warned this 
man over and over again to teach according to the Socratic and 
Pestalozzic methods, but he still takes no notice.” Truly, be- 
tween precept and practice a great gulf is fixed; and, however 
much our training may make for common-sense systems and 
solidarity of instruction, yet, unless some natural aptitude is 
already present, the seed is lilcely to bear but little fruit. And 
such aptitude is wofuUy lacking. 

PossiMo 166. The Hindu is possessed of two virtues which might be 

qoaliDoations ^ ® , 

of tha Hindn. expected to qualify him for the art of teaching. The one m 

patience, the other domesScify. The former does, indeed, ren- 
der him a good instructor in the more mechanical branches of 
study, such as writing, spelling and, to some extent, drawing; 
in other subjects it is liable to degenerate into indifference. 
The latter ought to make him a lover of children; and reoh 
he is to the extent of sparing them the pain of enduring (and 
himself the trouble of inflicting) mild, metliodical and there- 
fore wholesome penalties. But this does not prevent him ftom 
visiting trifling lapses with sudden blows and anger; and fre- 
quently the inspection of a class is sufficient to disclose that 
the boys are in the habit of having their cars boxed. 

Sons'ol'the" questionable virtues stands an array 

Hindu arising of vices derived from nature, tradition .md practice. It is per- 
haps not too fanciful to suppose (indeed, it is stated by Oom- 
payre) that the two guiding principles of Hindu sociefy and 
religion have militated against education in India. On the 
' one hand is caste, the consequence of which was “an endless 
routine, with no care either for the individuality,or thepcrsonal 
talents, or the inclination of children”; on the othw hand 
is Pantheism, which catised " the thought and will of the Hindu 
to perish in the mystic contemplation -of the soul,” and tho 
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tendency towards which nioy bo rcBponsiblo for his fatal dis- 
taste for the concrete and love of the abstract. 

168. More certain and more important than these theoreti- («) Natnro. 
cal eiFects, is his wont of moral fibre. The natiro Bchoolmastor 

is not possessed of that conscientioasnoss and stubborn sense 
of duty which carries the European through tasks in “hours of 
gloom fulfilled,” ond wTiich finally converts even indiflcrencc 
into enthusiasm. Hence spring laxity and work perfunctorily 
performed. Hence, too, tho inspecting officer cannot afford to 
dispense with the goad of reproof or punishment— a state of 
things which produces rclatnons less cordial than they might 
be and a method of inspection which, while it may be necessary, 
is not tho best. Another grave disqualification is the want oi 
originality. Not only must the native master be ordered to do 
everything, hut ho must bo shown how to do it (hence tho some- 
what rigid precepts of our normal classes and tho ShiJeshapra- 
bandh ) ; it is unsafe to leave anything to individual initiative 
—an additional reason (see paragraph 87) for the unolastic 
character of our ourricula. 

169. Passing from nature to tradition, wo have already seen TradiUoii. 
Jiow tho indigenous teacher was satisfied if tho children memo- 

■^rised poetry without understanding it and mastered a few 
■^.mathematical formulm. With him wo have little to do (though 
'even to-day, in aided schools managed by donominntionnl 
societies, it is common to find a Maulvi who mokes such of the 
boys as are of his persuasion learn page after page of the Horan 
while neither ho nor they comprehend a word of Arabic). The 
schools hero have been but seldom established on tho founda- 
tions of indigenous institutions; wo have had to find and to 
mould our own material. Tet the tradition persists. Tho 
Hindq schoolmaster has practically no aptitude in maieutic 
methods of instruction; to get pupils to answer set questions in 
set form is his ond and aim. Again, it is often complained of 
tho , educated classes in India, that they do not keep up their 
reading or pursue their studies in after-Ufe. The complaint 
holds 'good regarding the village schoolmaster. A few indeed 
read the great epics. But the majority' are content to retain 
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or to forget that which they Icamt while at school or under 
training. Thus their Icnowlcdgo remains very limited; nor 
are their minds stimulated even hy the perusal of light litera- 
ture. 

170. As to present practice, the very methods taken to re- 
move the above-mentioned defects react in other ways against 
tibe cSeotironcss of teaching; tho distances to ho travorsetl 
and the number of schools to bo visited by inspecting officers, 
and tho system of examination hitherto pursued, all tend in 
tho same direction. Tho result is that the master strives after 
ofEcct rather than thoroughness and that inspection has often 
(hitherto) been unable to pierce below the veneer. 

171. Apart from a certain lack of moral fibre and profes- 
sional enthusiasm and apart from the paucity of his Imowlcdge, 
the more technical defects of tho native teacher may be summed 
up as follows: — 

(1) Want of power of (adraction or maieutic method. This 
arises from tho traditions of memorising and rule of thumb, 
and the desire to make tho boys cut a respectable figure at a 
somewhat hasty inspection. It results in “cram,” an inability 
to conduct object-lessons, and a failure in developing the 
powers of observation and reasoning. 

(2) Want of concentration. This is tho result of a desire-' 
to “cram” combined with imperfect preparation of lessons. /It 
leads to disconnexion in the series of questions asked, the master 
omitting to choose some central theme round which the lesson 
shall hang. Hence the attention of tho pupils is dissipated; 
their interest is not aroused, and mind and memory alike are 
confused by the presentation of a string of disjointed facts. 

(3) Want of illustration. The Hindu has an aversion for 
the concrete. To perform an experiment not only is a worry to 
him but it smacks of vulgarity. His idea of education is to 
turn out pupils capable of uttermg certain words (whether 
those words convey meaning to their minds or not, is to him 
largely a matter of indifference). To aid the ear with tte'eye, 
to prove his own statements by facts, above all to connect, in 
the boys’ minds, the truths imparted 'in school with the rfsible 
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world llmt lies around tlicm — tlicso tilings nro not dreamed of 
in Ills philosophy. If a hoy speahs according to the hook, it is 
immaterial whether ho holioves (or understands) the suhjcct- 
mattcr or even whether the hook itself ho true. (A wcll-knoivn 
oflicor of tho province, on entering a school, once asked the 
master whether ho taught that tlio earth went round the sun 
or tho sun round tho earth. “I teach,” replied tho master, "that 
the earth goes round the sun.” “Arc you sure of thatp” “Quito 
sure.” “ But which do you helicvo?” “ I hclievo that the sun 
goes round tho earth.”) This habit of tnisting to words alone, 
and despising the help of the black-board, the picture, tho ob- 
ject-lesson and tho illustration generally, is the worst defect 
with which we have to deal. It produces in the boy that frame 
of mind in which, when ho enters the school-room, ho shakes off 
his real self and the sensible world that siuroimds him, and 
passes into a land of dreams, which, ns ho returns homeward, 
fade away, instead of being recalled and vivified by tho sights 
and sounds around him. It is, finally, opposed to tho whole 
theory of modern education from Locke to Ilerbarl — the theory 
which bids us build up in the child’s mind an ordered world 
of experience, based upon sense-perception, and rising, with- 
out gap or intermission, to reasoned truth. Lot us not be un- 
just to tho Hindu schoolmaster; for he is no monopolist of this 
dofept. Most of us can probably remember at least one preceptor 
of our early days whoso class-room was like another world, rm- 
conditioned by ordinary experience, where, if two and two 
continued to make four, it was only thanks to tho master’s good- 
will. Unfortunately, such preceptors arc very common in our 
schools. 

172. It is to counteract these defects that the infant class MoUiods of 
curriculum is based almost solely on tho use of objects; that them, 
our schools are filled with maps, pictures and models; that 
many lessons ‘of tho Readers have roforcnco to what tho boy 
sees oTory day of his life and are, indeed, informal object- 
lessons; that, finally, tho system of training, to bo described in 
tho next section, has been instituted. 
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unrorlifiralt'd </’ln/olmn»tfr4 In Vornniular I'flnv'df n*, boinp 
«rtf r tliirty yinti* of njto, havo mndvtnl fonxjofvntwdy ofiifb'nt 
i-mVo. 'Ihiii nilo I-/ hitondwl to provnlo for r,t{w'nVne«) nntl 
t’irK’ii'ul trni'br# who Imvn not Iiml tin* clmriro rtf furnn.ff a 
(crliflcalo and h> arc (n danp-r of In'i’ni: oHifcd from thoir poft« 
liy yrnnipar, l»i)l ccriHicatrd, infji. Th” ii'vard of fuoh fcrU*, 
ficntc? i> vorj' mti*. 

17*1, Of priwaiy (;radi> tvrlilital'M thnr** aro t«i> rlatvs— 
one (calk’d tlic IaI cla' «) oihoi to ih'vx' only who linvo j<af << d 
lhroii{,di the dth cKv- of an Anf,'lo-Vi’mnrtilnr tniddlo school; 
the olhor (cnlli'd llif iJnd rla*'") ojwn lc» thoi* oul*/ who havi* 
pas‘'(.’d tlinmph the (JIh ckw of a Vcrnnrulnlr inhidlo school. Up 
to tin* im’H'Jil dnto, tlioro lll»«'wi>it> I'XjHtpd n Ilrd clnff primaiy 
priitlo corlificato, for such a** had thmuph llio f»ili das* 
of a Vornaciilnr middle seliord. 'I'liN hat non* hecn abdlidicd. 
In addition to the penernl educational Icsit'* hero noted (in winch 
the candidate in btrictly exaniinwl), there is lihewiso, of conrw, 
n apecial test, vnryiiip for each prade, in pedagogic Bubjeelii. 
Wo have hero to deal only with tlio j)rijnnry grade, of wliieli 
the Ist class may, for practical purjmscs, be neglected, since the 
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Bpccinl tost is the same for both classes. Moreover, very few 
masters who bnvo passed Ihrowgli tbo 4(li class of an Anglo-Vor- 
nnculnr middle school are to bo found in primary or, ividccd, in 
any class of schools; ns Ycrnncular tcachors they would reap 
no bendfitfrom their English education; nor has that education 
gone sutllcicnlly high to qualify them as teachers in Anglo- 
Vernacular schools. Hence but few men of this standing enter 
the Department; and there ore no special facilities for their 
training. 

176. The institutions established lor training primary in>utDiionfi 
schoolmasters are the following: — nrirnwr’”*’' 

(1) TJic Training Institution for teachers at Juhbulpore. 

This is the only school which tenches np to Iho collegiate and 
Eccondnr)' grades. It liliowiso contains large primary grade 
classes, so that it is really, though not in name, a Normal 
school ns well ns a Training Institution. 

(2) The two other Normal schools nt Nagpur and Eaipur. 

These differ from the Training Institution only in so far ns 
they do not tench above the piimary grade. At Juhbulpore 
and Itnipur pupils aro instructed in Hindi; at Nagpur in 
Marathi. 

(3) The training cla.ssc8 attached to Ycrnncular middle 
Bohools, These aro sixty-two in number, and are of very un- 
cqtml value. In 1002 the Director said that they " have not 
altogether proved a success, and the question of their re-organ- 
isation will have to bo considered." Their cBtablishment is 
regarded only ns a temporary measure, till the number of posts 
not held by certificated men shall bo so far reduced that the 
Normal schools can fill them with trained incumbents. To 
oncourago the head masters, rewards of Es. 10 are given for 
every pupil uho passes the Teachers’ Certifioato E.\-nminntioii. 

(4) The Normal agricultural class at Nagpur. Tliis is in- 
tended to give an extra training in agriculture to certificated 
teachers, so as to enable them cflicicntly to handle this import- 
ont subject. 

All these, except the first, are under native Biiporintcndcnts 
or headmasters. The collcgiuto and socondaiy grade classes 
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of the Training Institution one personhlly taught, and the pri- 
maiy grade classes supei-vised, by a European expert. 
Sh™iaBWpr^ Jfoi’uial sohools are kept filled by the offer of nu- 

merous scholarships. Tha number and value of these, tenable 
in each institution at one and the same time by studenis read- 
ing for the primary grade certificate, are:— 

Jnhhvlpore Training Institution. 

40 Gobolarshipa at Be. 6 oacli per mensem. 

80 M at „ 6 „ „ 

Nagpur Male Normal Sehool. - 

Is eoholarships at Ka. 6 each per mensem. 

25 „ Ot „ 6 „ n n 

Baipur Male Normal School. 

8 EcholanhipB at Be. 6 eaoli per mensem. 

20 „ at „ 6 „ „ ,, 

20 „ at „ 4 ,, „ „ 

In addition to these, thirfy scholarships of Bs. 6 each are 
offered to husbands of female Normal students at Nagpur and 
Jubbulpore. Non-stipendiary students, who have passed at 
least the Frimaiy Examination, are also admitted. But their 
numbers are very few. ^ 

SeMonof 177. Sobolarship-holders are selected in the following man- 
Once a year Deputy Inspectors send in lists of suitable 
candidates (generally monitors) in their respective ranges, with 
all necessary information, to the Inspectors. On the general 
principle that a man will prefer to serve in his native distrilct, 
the Inspector then proceeds to select, having regard to the 
wants of each district in the way of certificated teachers. Those 
nominated proceed to the institution and there undergo on ex- 
amination in general knowledge and suitabilty. This examina- 
tion is of an informal nature and is conducted by the Superin- 
tendent, who at once forwards, on its result, recommendations 
of retention or rejection to the Inspector. When these have 
been in turn submitted to, and approved by, the Director, they 
pTc carried into effect. Each scholarship-holder must ful- 
fil the following conditions: — -He must be not less than 17 
years of age, protected from small-pox, of good moral character 
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(os certified by a responsible oflicer) and of sound bcultb (in 
attestation of n'bicli n medical certificate must bo produced); 
bo must also bind bimsolf in an ngreement to sorro ns a tcacbcr 
in any part of tbe province for n term of not less than two years 
after bis courso of troining is concluded, tbo penalty for non- 
fulfilment being tbo refund by bim to Government of sueb 
sums as shall have been drawn by bim in tbo shape of stipend ; 
if a student is under age, a security bond must bo furnished. 

178. No fees arc charged in tbo Normal schools or Training Foos. 
classes, and boarding accommodation in the former is offered 
free. 

179. With a view to tracing tbo student’s career while un- (i) Thopri- 
dor training, wo bad best take a concrete example. The pri- do*^rtmont 
maiy grade department of the Training Institution will servo 

this purpose, as tbo courso, curriculum, and discipline arc 
the same there ns in the Normal schools of Nagpur and Kaipur. 

The PriifKtTy Grade Department of the Training Jittlifidioit 
at Jvhbulpore. 

180. As has been already stated, tbo institution contains 
a coUoginic and secondary grade class for men who are, or 
will become, teachers in high and Anglo-VornacuJar middle 
schools, and primaiy grade classes for those who will become 
teachers in Tomaculat (chiefly District Council primary) 
schools: . 

181. Tbo buildings occupy a largo spaco of land on tbo PromlMs. 
confines of the city, which contains class-rooms for students, 

a practising school, a boarding-house, a garden, a g}'ninn8ium, 
a drill-ground, a crickct-fiold, a lawn-tennis court, and a 
badminton court. Of the 88 (primary grade) students at pre- 
sent on the roll, G4 live in the boarding-house, others being 
accommodated in licensed and supervised lodging-houses close 
at hand. The boarding accommodation and the site in general 
are not all that could bo desired; and it is under contemplation 
to rebuild the whole in a bettor situation at a very largo cost. 

182. Tho entire institution is under the control of a Euro- staff, 
nean Superintendent, whoso pay rises by annual increments 
of Rb. 40 from Rs. 300 to Rs. 600 a-month. Tho remainder 
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of the staff is occupied in tho instruction of the primary grade 
students and consists of: — 

An Assistant Saporintendout draving Its. 100 a month. 

All Assistant Master diiairing Its. 70 a month. 

Ditto ditto 60 ditto. 

An Assistant Master drawing Rs. 60 a month. 

Ditto dStto 40 ditto. 

A Drawing Master ditto 60 ditto. 

A Gymnastic Master ditto 16 ditto. 

One of tho assistant masters is occupied solely in the prac- 
tising school. Tho scale of pay is about to ho raised all round. 
The five assistania at present include two B. A\ one B. A'. 
(Intermediate) and two Matriculates. All arc men possessed 
of long experience in teaching. 

183. The term commences on November Ist^ when tho 
candidates just selected by the Inspector assemble and are 
tested in their capabilities by the Superintendent. All of 
them have passed the, Primary Examination; those who had 
gone through middle schools formed, in IdOl, only 13 per cent, 
of the whole, and in 1902, 20 per cent. ; in the present year no 
more than 3 per cent, had studied in middle (and, curiously 
enough, all in Anglo-Yemabular middle) schook Most have 
served au apprenticeship as monitors, during which period 
they have piched up some ideas of managing a class of -small 
boys, hut have often unlearned a portion of what they knew 
when they passed the Primary Examination, A brief des- 
cription of the question-papers set by the Superintendent at 
the last test will give some notion of the students’ qualifica- 
tions on entering the institntion. The language-paper con- 
tained a couplet of poetry for explanation, a letter of fifteen 
lines to he written' on a set subject, Ihe outline and moral of a 
story in the 4th Header to be written down (without books), 
the parsing of a simple sentence and some easy questions on 
grammar (which some of the boys, having learned no grammar, 
would, be unable to tackle). The arithmetic paper consisted 
chiefly of problems with a few sums in fractions, decimals and 
interest. An example of one of tho problems is given : — “ Divide 
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Us. 329-7-0 brlwccn A, B nnd C in sncli n vrjiy that A pots Bs. 7 
more ilian B, and B gels Bs. 2 less lhan 0.” Tlie dicblion was 
a ralhcr difllcult passage from llio 4tlx Ilcndcr. The googmpby 
paper contained questions on definitions, India and the British 
Empire; thus: — “Give the sources, the provinecs through 
which, and the directions in which, the following rivers how: 
Brahmaputra, Godavari, Jumna, Tnpti.” 

181. After unfit candidates hare been rejected, the vacan- 
cies thus created arc filled up by admitting youths (generally 
from urban srhools) whose qualifications aio known, but who 
(on the principle of selecting most candidates from districts 
most in need of certificated teachers) had not been previously 
nominated. 

185. The average age of the finally selected students varies ABorfpoplb. 
from year to year from eighteen to nineteen years. At present 
the oldest is twonty-.'seven ; in 1899 a candidate of thlrty-lhrco 
years was admitted ; hut that is unusual. It is generally found 
necessary to make one or two rxeeption.s to the seventeen years 
of age rule; and thus a few particularly promising lads of 
fifteen or sixteen arc sometimes found as students. 

180. The students are then disiTibuted into classes. Formation of 
llitherlo, there have been three parallel junior classes for thoso 
about to appear in the examination for the primary grade, 

3rd class, and n fourth and higher class, called the senior 
class, for thoso who, having already passed that examination, 
aro studying on for the primary grade, 2nd class, how that 
the primniy grade, 3rd class, has been nboliBhod, there will bo 
two sets caclt of two parallel classes or sections, all studying 
for tliQ primary grade, 2nd class, examination. The first two 
sections wiU consist of sludoiiU in their first year; the second 
of students in their second year. 

187, The principle of distribution followed is the equalising 
of the sections in respect of qualifications of studonto; thus tho 
most promising candidates am not all grouped logolhor, but 
are equally divided among both the parallol junior sections; 
the same is the case with the least brilliant. 
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Daily KratmB. 155 ^ student’s day is mapped out as follows: — ^He rises 
at 6 A.M. in summer, at 6 a»m. in winter, and during tlic first 
liour, plays games, or practises gymnastics, or drills. From 
7 to 8-30 lie prepares some of liis lessons. From 8-30 to 
10-30 lie is employed in the lengthy process of bathing, 
cooking (unless he belongs to a mess) and eating his meal. 
Work in the class occupies the central part of the day, from 
10-30 to 4-30, after which ho takes his evening meal. There 
is then an hour of relaxation, during which games are played, 
the newspapers read, and so forth. From 6-30 to 8-30 he is 
required to attend the night class, which is held in one large 
room under supervision, and where ho prepares the bulk of 
his task for the ensuing day. The remainder of the evening is 
spent in his own room; here he can continue to work, converse 
with his friends, or otherwise amuse himself. 

Cnnionlnm. 189, The curriculum consists of two parts *. — 

(A) The general educational preparation. 

(B) The special professional preparation. 

(A) comprises the curriculum of the 6th Temacular class, 
the subjects (optional or semi-optional in middle schools) of 
patwaris’ papers, grammar, agriculture, history and, in nearly 
all cases, drawing, being insisted on. It is given in Appendix 
B (1); and paragraph 200 contains some account of the text- 
books and subjects. 

(B) The special professional training comprises the follow- 
ing syllabus: — 

(1) The kindergarten system. 

(2) The best method of teaching the subjects prescribed in 
the curriculum for Vernacular schools. 

(8) The art of oral teaching generally. 

(4) The form of school registers, the mode of keeping them 
and making returns from them. 

(5) Kotes on lessons. 

(6) The organisation of a primary school, and the methods 
of maintaining order, and inculcating principles of truthful- 
ness, obedience and general morality. 

The test-books used area simple translation of the elements 
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of the hindergaiten ^stem and Mr. Spence’s SJitkshapra- 

ioiTidlht 

190. In addition to these two main divisions of instruction^ 
a course of manual training is given. This consists of two 
parts; — 

(1) Guttingj folding and mounting of coloured papers^ and 
the designing of patterns, as in Bicks’ system. 

(2) The manufacture of globes, in the method described in 
paragraph 203. This not only serves to practise the student in 
neatness, but it also teaches him incidentally a good deal of 
geography and arms him with a valuable piece of school pro- 
perty. Each student is expected to make two globes while 
under training; one of these he takes with him to his school, 
if it is not already provided with one; the other ief sold to some 
school not possessed of a globe. 

191. Drill, Deshi Kasrat end English gymnastics form an 
important branch of training. Cricket, lawn-tennis, etc., are 
also played; and the institution sends in a team for the local 
athletic tournament for high and Antglo-Tiemacolar middle 
schools. 

192. The time-table and the proportionate distribution of Timo-taWo. 
hours among subjects are shown in Appendices B (2) and (3). 

It will be noticed that the time-table is for the new arrange- 
ment of two parallel sections of junior and senior classes. 

193. It remains to speak of the practising school. This 
consiste of Anglo-Yemacular middle classes (for the collegiate 
and secondary grade students), Tomacular middle and pri- 
mary classes. These classes are entirely taught by the stu- 
dents, each of whom is sent into the practising school twice 
a year for a week at a time. It is Ihe special duty of ono 
of the assistant masters of tho institution to remain in this 
department and supervise instruction. Students aro also re- 
quired to watch the efforts of their follows and write criticism 
notes. Besidejs this, model lessons are given in tho course of 
class-work. 

194. At the close of the course, an examination is held, Bnmloation. 
and successful candidates aro presented with certificates. Tho 
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numbor of passes in rocent years from tbo Training Institn* 
tion bas not been so largo as might bavo been expected; at 
tbe close of 1902, 29 passed out of GO presented. Tbe principal 
cause of this is probably the largo number of subjects Trhicb 
bad to bo studied by tbo majority of pupils in a single year. 
Under tbo new system this will bo remedied. 

195, Tbo students aro tben: dismissed, a list of tboso belong' 
ing to each district being sent to tbo Deputy Inspector, wbo 
arranges for tboir employment. Tbo majority ore afonco put 
in independent ebarge of small schools; tboso wbo aro not yot 
capable of such work bccomo assistants, generally in the pri* 
mary departments of Yomaculnr middle schools. A register 
is maintained in tbe Training Institution, showing tbe em- 
ployment of each student for at least two years after be leaves. 

19G. So much for tbo Training Institution and tbo Normal 
schools. Yre now pass to tbo Training classes. 

197. These are attached to Tomncolor middle schools, 
Bomotimes called “ town” schools. They might bo more pro- 
perly described as higher primary schools, since they simply 
continue tbe instruction given in a primary school through 
two further standards. All the pupils of such a' school are 
treated as full-timers, attending for six hours s day, and, m 
the 3rd and 4th classes, studying a more literary curriculum 
than that prescribed for purely rural schools. Thus, a choice 
of optional subjects is given— drawing, kindergarten occupa- 
tions and manual training, object lessons, grammar, 'and 
history. Not more than two of these may be studied by 
any one pupil; one of them must be dramng, if any mem- 
ber of the staff holds the certificate of the Bombay School 
of Art. In certain schools, where it is considered desir- 
able to dispense with the teaching of Patwaris’ papers 
for agriculture, grammar and history are treated as oom- 
pulsoiy subjecte in their stead. If a boy, on passing the Pri- 
mary Examination, wishes to continue his studies, but either 
does not desire or cannot a£ord the luxury of English educa'- 
tion, he may pass on to tbe 6th and 6th vemacnlar standards. 
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THe curriculum of the latter is, ■with slight modifications, that 
Bhcvm in Appendix B (1). On completing this course to the 
satisfaction of the head master the pupil receives a certificate. 

Such an education, however,, does not much help the candidate 
for employment; true, itq certificate is supposed to qualify for 
more highly paid posts than does the primary certificate ; hut 
its recipient, though he has gained an insight into his own 
language and has put a finish to his vemacnlar education, re- 
mains ignorant of English, and so finds the more remnnerative 
grades of service closed to him. 

198. Partly, therefore, to supply the career which otherwise 
such, instruction would not offer, and partly to utilise town 
schools for the production of teachers, Training classes have 
been added to a large number of them. The work of these 
classes is carried on side by side with that of classes V and 
VT. The difference is that a pupil of the former reads free of 
charge, and studies, in addition to the ourricnlum prescribed 
for the ordinary pupils of the 5th and 6th standards, the 
special professional course detailed in paragraph 189 under 
head. (B). 

199. Were we to glance at such a school, we shonld find a 
reproduction of the primary school described in section II. But >‘*“‘’1* 
everything is larger— the garden, the building are both lar- 
ger; the staff is larger, containing perhaps two assistant mas- 
ters ; the time-table is larger, for all are full-timers; tbc number 

of olnsses and their size are larger, Por the Vemaculox 
middle school is opened only in little towns or large, central 
villages which boast their market-day or even a small bazaar 
of permanent shops— places, in fact, whose educafional needs 
would not be satisfied by an ordinary primary school, but 
which are unable to support an efficient English-teaching in- 
stitution. 

200. Passing over, then, the primary classes, with which 
we have already gained sufficient acquaintance, wo find that the 
Eeaders prescribed for classes T and YI contain not only 
general lessons, but, in continuation of the series of lessons 
started in tbo-third and fourth Beaders, special chapters upon 
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Indian polity and tlio Britiflli Empire, ngricnlture and botany, 
zoology, physical geography, elementaiy political economy, and 
oven something o{ anthropology. The wisdom of so^ extensive 
and serious a course of reading may be questioned; but it 
should be remembered that the ideas are expressed in 'the sim- 
plest language. The multiplicity of subjects is, however, rather 
calculated to leave the mind of the pupil confused. Writing 
includes the reproduction of stories, etc., from inmoiy, and 
school exercises. Arithmetic for the tifth standard includes 
vulgar and decimal fractions, double rule of three and simple 
interest; for the sixth standard, the whole of that ordinarily 
taught. Physical geography is prescribed together with map- 
drawing and a knowledge of Asia and Europe. Agriculture 
is taught from the lessons in the Benders (which now deal more 
with botany than with practical questions) ; and a new clement 
is introduced in the teaching of physical science. It is some- 
times said that the technical terms of European sciences cannot 
be reproduced in oriental language, and thot this is a strong ar- 
gument for carrying on the bulk of instruction (at all events of 
higher and special instruction) in English. Yet now before 
us is the translation of a book on elementary science in Hindi 
(and it has been translated into other vernaculars as well), in 
which all the technical terms are Sanskiiiio, with the excep- 
tion of such untranslatable expressions os ‘'Bramah Press 
or “ Leyden Jar Moreover the terms, though derived like 
our own from a dead language, are simpler, more comprehen- 
sible, more descriptive. Thus, “ Keshokarshan ” (o more 
translation of capillary attraotiou) is more likely to convey a 
meaning to the Hindi boy than our own expression to an Eng- 
lish boy. And surely “ Snehakarshan” (force of affection) is a 
more convincing and on easier term than force of cohesion. To 
illustrate these lessons, the school is supplied with apparatus- 
vessels for showing the properties of liquids, their upward pres- 
sure; a section pump in glass; a thermometer and a barometer; 
an. air-pump (not always out of order), and an electric maebine 
with a jar. All these are compulsoiy subjects— a wide ond 
varied curriculum; the optional subjects offered are manual 
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training, drawing, grammar, liistoryj mensuration and survey- 
ing. 

201. These classes generally include a certain number of lUtwiniuB 
pupils, who, desirifa'gto become village schoolmasters, are study- 
ing for the Teachers’ Certificate Examination. Such pupils 
constitute the training class, and, in addition to the subjects 
above named, receive special instruction to fit them for their 
vocation. The would-be schoolmaster must become acquainted 
with the elemehts of the kindergarten system, so that he may 
supervise work in an infant class or class I. The text-book for 
tT i ^B is in Hindi and is a simple, straightforward work. Next, 
he must study the normal methods of instruction in each sub-* 
ject which he is likely to have to teach. Here he has the aid 
of the Shikshaprahandh, again in Hindi. Thirdly, he must 
gain practical experience in oral teaching. For this purpose, . 
the primary classes are used as a* practising school, to which 
the students repair in turn and either teach one class in one 
subject for a week at a time, or instruct it for a day in all sub- 
jects. Periodically, the training class is called upon to sit as 
audience to th!B lesson delivered by one of its members and to 
write down “ criticism-notes ” upon his style of instruction and 
general management of a class. Yet a fourth point is to learn 
how to draw up and maintain the school registers, the most im- 
portant of which we glanced through in paragraph Y9. The next 
subject is the writing of preparation notes on lessons of various 
kinds; each student is required to keep a note-book containing 
annotations on the reading lessons of the text-books, model 
questions to be set in arithmetic together with the best method 
of working them out, notes on geography, agrio^ture, and so 
forth. The sixth and last division of ^e curriculum is the 
general organisation of a primary school with reference to 
drawing up a time-tablb, maintaining discipline and impress- 
ing upon pupils the elements of good manners and good morals. 

202. The whole of the work of these classes, it must he re- 
membered, is carried on in the vernacular; the students Imow 
no English, nor would its study he of value to them m their 
future career. As to their peraonalily, what strikes us most is 
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their extreme jouth; it is, indeed, a fault often found with 
these classes that they turn out certificated schoolmasters at 
too immature and irresponsible an age. But this plan has one 
advantage, that the special training is undergone by the boy 
while his intellect is still bright with the precocity characteris- 
tic of orientals, and before that rapid deterioration has set in 
which commences about the age of seventeen or eighteen. Let 
us ask this smart lad of sixteen to teach rule of three to the 
fourth class; he will go through the lesson with a gravity, a 
clearness of expression, which, in the slow-growing occidental, 
would not be developed till seven or eight years later. 

203. A feature of the best training classes, which is being 
gradually introduced from the Iformal schools is the manu- 
facture of globes. The village-potter moulds the requisite 
number of large clay balls; but the rest is entirely the work of 
the student; who covera the ball with stiff paper in layers, 
scropes out the substructure of clay through a small aperture, 
and then does the drawing and colouring. It is not an easy pro- 
cess, but the results are generally far better than might be ex- 
pected; and the practice has the double advantage of teaching 
the student a good deal of geography and of providing him with 
a valuable piece of school apparatus which he takes with him 
to his school. 

204. With « view to encouraging the training cImsgs, the 
students are required to pay no fees; ond the head master re- 
ceives a bonus of Bs. 10 for every candidate who secures a 
teacher’s certificate. 


Sr“wiincd “ 205. Thus a training class is a-reproduction in miniature of 

Bndnitrainca..^ Isormal school. The difference lies in the inferiority of its 
staff and the consequently lower efBcieney of the training given. 
This is why only “ untrained ” certificates arc given to pupils 
from such a school, as also to masters who appear privately. 
But the candidates present themselves at the same examin- 
ation with the Normal students, save that they ore not neces- 
sarily required - to produce specimens of manual training. 
"This examination is held annually, in October, at the tlirco 
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centres of Jubbulporo, Nagpur and Eaipnr, for Normal stu- 
dents; tbo Inspector of Scbools of tbe Circle superintends; 

Training class pupils and unccrtificatod masters are esomined 
either at tbeso or at local centres, where tbe Deputy Inspector 
conducts tbo examination. It is a lengthy affair, searebing 
papers being set on every part of tbo curriculum. In addition 
to this uTitten work, tbo Supeiiatondent of tbo examination 
tests cacb candidate separately in tbo teaebing and disc^lino 
of an actual class, examines him in reading aloud and in ability 
to perform and to tcacb drill and Deslii Kasrat, and inspects 
specimens of manual training and globes produced by Nonnal 
students. 

20G. An untrained certificate is naturally considered 
lower value than a trained certificate; but there is no rcoson oertiCcatos. 
why the bolder of tbo former should not, if bo shapes well as 
a teacher, rise to tbo highest posts open to the rural school- 
master. 

207. A few figures regarding pupils enrolled, passes and^>tr“««- 
cost arc subjoined. They refer to tbo year 1901-1902: — 




Ararogo 

nnmbsr 

Nnmhoi 

passed 

Total cost. 

Cost por 



enrolled. 

oat. 


pupil. 




1 

Es. 

Bs o, p. 

Normjl school or 

|■Nogpnt . 

85 

25 

•0,021 

283 7 3 

Primary grade J 
classes of Trsioing ] 

jrnhholporo • 

U ' 

1 

46 

0,ES3 

117 10 2 

lasUtation. { 

[.Baipnr . 

52 

1 

23 

5,020 

113 13 6 


Moreover, 191 candidates appeared that year from the Train- 
ing classes, of whom 08 wore awarded certificates. Thus it 
will bo seen that tbo number of trained, exceeds tbo number 
of untrained, teachers who are annually turned out. 

208. There is one point in tbe whole of the system of train- Oiitioieia. 
ing above 'described which can hardly fail to suggest itself. 

The student, in tbo great majority of cases, commences his 

*Tbo high fignxD fot Kagpur isoxpUinod hyihofaat that some of thooost 
of tho Tiaining Institation lanosoqnontly .tiansfomid to Jnhholpoio) has hcon 
includod. 

i2 
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course of special jprofc^ional training at a time when his 
general qualifications are not one whit higher than those 
possessed by the top boys of the highest doss which, im- 
mediately after his training is completed, he may be called 
upon to teach. Hence it is during his period of training that 
lie is obliged to attain to that higher standard of general know- 
ledge which it is desirable that every teacher should possess 
and which ho reaches through the test-books and curriculum 
of a Vernacular middle school. For this reason our Hormal 
schools and Training classes are largely teaching institutions; 
the element of training is, in some extent, forced into the back- 
ground. It is true that in the future the extension of the 
course to two years for the lowest class of the primary grade 
will to some extent obviate this difficulty. But it must bd 
remembered that the new course prescribes a higher standard 
to be attained; and it remains a question whether the post- 
ponement of training till after the completion of a further 
general education would not be more beneficial to the student. 
This could be managed only by the interpolation, between 
the primary school on the one hand and the Normal school 
or Training class on the other, of a species of institutions, 
similar to the Prdpca‘a7iden~Anstalten in Germany, which 
should not train, but should prepare for training. At some 
future date it is possible that our Vernacular middle classes 
may serve this end. At present, the want of trained teachers 
is still too urgent to admit of any but the sytem already in 
vogue. 

209. Another matter in which improvement conld he made 
is the organisation of practising schools. The Training classes 
have this advantage over Normal schools, that they are posses- 
sed of efficient primary departments, fully stafied and in excel- 
lent working order, to serve as models for the students; but 
this advantage is generally more than discounted hy the in- 
feriority of the staff entrusted with the actual work of training. 
In the practising schools, on the other hand, it is not always 
easy to fill the classes with desirable pupils, since some parents 
object to their offspring’s intellects being made the corpus viU 
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of a raw apprentice’s experiments. The single assistant^ too, 
detailed to superintend this department, is incapable of 
efficiently controlling and guiding the attempts of all of the 
batch of students sent at one and Hie same time each to undcr- 
taJce a week’s instruction of a separate class. Above all, a 
student^ though he gains experience of teaching a single class, 
has no chance of taking (with the assistance only of a monitor) 
a whole school sub-divided into classes and sections. And, tiU 
he has been shown how to do this, he cannot be really capable of 
an independent charge. All this points to the desirability of 
establishing model schools, with proper staffs, as adjuncts to 
the Hormarschools. 

210. The teaching of agriculture* (as embodied in the agri- Training in 
cultural series in the third and fourth Eeaders, which is ^ 
translation of Mr. Puller’s Agricultural Primer) is considered 

of such vital importance, that a certain number of schoolmas- 
ters and of students who have just passed through one or other 
of the Normal schools, are sent for six months’ training to the 
Nagpur Agricultural School. It may be asked why this extra 
expense is involved, and why training in this subject is not 
entrusted to the ordinary Normal classes. The answer is two- 
fold. In the first place, the immediate proximily of the experi- 
mental farm affords an opportunity for object-lessons and prac- 
tical instruction which cannot be secured elsewhere; and in 
the second place, a staff of specialists is more competent to deal 
with this subject than the masters of the Normal classes, who 
possess only general qualifications. 

211. The following is a short account of this institution. (Hi) Tte 
The Nagpur Agricultural School, especially the Normal 

Agricultural Class. Sohool. 

The school, as at present organised, consists of three sec- 
tions: — 

Section I . — ^The English agricultural class, in which stu- 
dents pass through a two years’ course of training in ngrioul- 

* It smst to tomomtoied that tho iroid " Agricaltuto ” is nood thronEbont in a 
limited Boaso, oa defined in pangnplu 126 — 128 , 
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216. Pupils arc sclocted in ilio following manner:-- 

(1) Students from tihe Training Institution and tho Nor- 
mal Bcliools aro nominated l)y ilio Suporintondents of ttoso 
institutions from among successful candidates at the close of 
tho Teachers* Certificate Examination in Ootohor. Each 
student so sclcotcd rccciros all travelling expenses and a 
scholarship of Es. 6 a month during his six months’ training. 

(2) Masters already employed in scliools are selected by 
Deputy Inspectors at tho rate (ordinarily) of two masters from 
each district for each of the two terms, Tho nominees must 
he between 19 and 30 years of ago; and the list must receive 
tho Director’s approval. They cany with them tho full pay 
of tho posts on which they aro serving, a locum tenens being 
in each case provided and paid for by tho body which maneges 
tho school from which each master is selected— t.c., by the De- 
partment, by a Municipality, by a District Council, or by tho 
manager of an aided school. Save in the case of these last, 
selected masters also receive their actual travelling expenses. 

217. The salaries of tho teaching stofE and tho general cost 
of up-keep of the institution, together with tho scholarships 
and travelling expenses of students, form a charge upon Pro- 
vincial Bevenuos. Tho salaries of masters undor training, 
their travelling expenses, and the extra cost involved by the 
appointment of substitutes are paid by local bodies or by pri- 
vate managers. 

218. Tho curriculum has now been almost confined to that 
which the master will have to teach in his school, viz. 

(i) The agricultural lessons in the third and fourth 

Headers (t.e., the translations of Mr. Eoller’s 

Agricultural Primer). 

(ii) The patwari’s registers and map, 

(iii) Practical gardening, etc. 

(iv) Drawing (as useful for general purposes, object- 

lessons, etc.) 

The practice of Deshi Kasrat is continued. The course of 
agricultural instruction is made as practical as possible, each 
pupil cultivating a small plot of land adjoining the school. 
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Esperimeats aro also insisted on. The cniricnltim in egrU 
culture alone demands furtlior description; and it lias been 
deemed tbat this should be given at considerable length. 

219. The subjects of some of the agricultural lessons have 
already boon indicated in paragraph 93. In Appendix C (1) 
the contents of the Primer are given in their logical order, as 
they stand in the original work. All the lessons are contained 
in the Headers; but, for purposes of convenience, their order 
has, in several instances, been changed, and their number re- 
duced from eighteen to the fourteen agricultural lessons of 
- the third and fourth Headers, easy lessons being given in the 
former and repeated in an enlarged form in the latter. The 
printed synopsis which shows the methods of dealing with 
those lessons and which, together with the other subjects 
shown in tho time-table, forms fho curriculum of tho Numial 
agricultural class, is translated in Appendix 0 (2). 

This synopsis of practicol work is sufficient to indicate their 
outline, without adding a further lengthy abstract of the les- 
sons. A study of it will show tho prominent part played by ob- 
ject-lessons and experiments and tho largo amount of out-door 
work Insisted on. This latter is very cffcctivo in tho agricul- 
tural school, owing to its being situated on tho experimental 
farm. When tho master comes to repeat this scheme in his 
village school as n port of tho agricultural lessons, there are not 
always the same facilities j and, of course, many teachers are too 
lazy thoroughly to perform tho field work when they got back 
to their schools. 

220. But this is not all. A syllabus of demonstration is 
given in Appendix 0 (3), which is worked through in tho 
Eormol ngricultui)al class. Its intention i^ to give to the 
master a knowledge of plants, agricultural implements, etc., 
a standard above that which he will be expected to teach to 
lY. Some of tho instructione aro the same as those 
given in the synopsis translated in Appendix 0 (2); others, 
however, go beyond this, and aro intended merely for the 
information of the master, not for repetition in his village 
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scLool. Sinco, tLoroforc, tlio ^llnL'us docs not necessarily 
refer to tlio lessons of tlio tliird and fourtli Headers, it will lie 
seen that the lessons hare been placed in the more logical order 
of those in the Primer, to which they refer. 

Timo'tnWo. 221. Tho timc-tahlo is given in Appendix 0 (6). In ad- 
dition to tho two hours a week specially devoted to practical 
work, many of tho agricnlturo lessons are hold out of doors in 
tho fields of tho experimental farm. 

Examinatiun. 222. At the closo of each term an examination is held. The 
examiners are selected from amongst gentlemen not connected 
with the instruction of tho pupils. The results, ns has been 
scon from the figures given above, are gratifying. Successful 
candidates receive certificates. 

Apparitof for 223. Before leaving tho institution to join or rejoin their 
newly certificated teachers are supplied with a sot 
of simple apparatus, tho cost of which is lls. 4, and a pamphlet 
(in tho vonuicular) with pictures describing its usa, which has 
likewiso been demonstrated in the course of instruction. By 
means of this apparatus tho master is enabled to illustrate with 
ohjeot-lessons the agricultural lessons of tho Headers and even 
to carry instruction (for full-timers, etc.) d little further. It 
is an important point of inspection to see that this apparatus 
is in order and its use Imown and appreciated. A brief descrip- 
tion of the apparatus and the experiments is given in Appendix 
C(4). 

I .. ' ■ ■ 
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Section Xlil.-1NSPECTI0N. 

224. The inspecting staff consists of tho Director of Public 
Instruction, three European Inspectors of Circles, and twenty- 
nine native Deputy Inspectors of Banges. All tljete arc pen* 
eionable servants of Government. There are, besides, a native 
Inspector and a number of Deputy Inspectors attached to^ and 
paid by, the Peudatoiy States. Our businesB here is to give 
in greater detail the pay and qualifications of Deputy Inspec- 
tors in British Territoiy; and, secondly, to delineate tho pre- 
scribed methods of inspectaon for all inspecting ofSoers. 
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225. The Deputy Inspectors oro graded as follows; — 

iRs. 

2 Dopui; laspoctois at 200 a month, 

lit 160 „ 

at 125 „ 

at 100 „ 

at 60 ff 

at 00 „ 

nt CO „ 

29 



Dopaty In* 
BpoolotB ; 
thoir giados. « 


S26. The avorago ago of Hie present Deputy Inspectors IS llioir qnnli' 
nearly 35 years. As rogaids academic qualilicalions:*— fi'^tioan. 

3 arc B.A.'b. 

12 are F.A.’s. 

Id aro Matriculates. 


Ilonceforward, none of lower standing llian F.A.'8 will be 
appointed. In addition to tliis, 24 aro possessed of Tcaeliors’ 
Certificates; and of lliose' certificated 12 Lave boon trained in 
one or otlior of tlio Normal .scbools. Abort all, 24 bare served 
ns masters in scbools, tbo average period of tboir servico being 
7^ years. • • ' 

227. Two special osaminations aro proscribed for Deputy Tholrcxomi* 
Inspectors, or tboso ansious for appointment ns such. One of 
these is called the language test, the candidate being required 
to pass in some one of tbo following languages (not being bis 
motbor-tonguo) : — Hindi (with a knowledge of both Dovn- 
nagri and Arabic cbarnctors), Mnralbi, Driya or Tolugu. Ho 
must sbow in tbo examination 

(1) Ability to translate into English, in writing and 

. vivd voce, passages in tbo vernacular, selcclcd 
from standard authors, cquivolcnt in ditficulty to 
tboso prescribed for tbo Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the Calcutta or Madras Universities, and 
to answer questions on grammor, idiom and the 
technical terms used in instruction. 

(2) Ability to translate from English into the verna- 

cular a passage from a standard English author. 
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(3) Ability to converse with ease and fluency in the 
vernacular with, a native on such subjects as may 
be selected by the examiners. 

228. The other examination is called the administrative 
test. The candidate is required to display a competent 
knowledge of; — 

(•1) The general duties of a Deputy Inspector including 
the drafting and docketing of letters and precis> 
writing. 

(2) The Central Provinces Education Manual. 

(3) The topography and population statistics of the 

circle in which the candidate is serving or wishes 
to serve. 

The paper set in this test is a very stifl one ; and the passing 
of the examination is a matter of considerable difSculty. 
mait etE- 229. The stamp of men obtained os Deputy Inspectors is 
wonoy. decidedly good. This is the more to be wondered at ns the 
duties are onerous and the life .hard and wearing. Their 
(hitherto) low academic qualifications do not fit them for 
initiative or independence of action. But these tiungs are 
not required of them. In routine work, in patient inspection^ 
and in organisation in accordance with orders issued, Depuiy 
Inspectors do wonderfully well. 

UtitieB of 230. The Education Manual lays down the duties of various 
rffioeia"* inspecting officers. 

Dntios oftho 231. The primary duly of the Director is to administer the 
Diiootor, Department and advise the Local Government as to educa- 
tional policy. He likewise inspects institutions of all sorts, 
unifying and controlling the work of Inspectors. Ho spends 
some months of the open weather in touring among rural 
schools. 

DntioB of tho 232. The work of Inspectors is two-fold ; firstly, to ad- 
inupectoM, circles, especially with reference to tho 

appointinent, transfer, etc., of masters j secondly, to inspect 
all institations in their circles. This second duty is, owing 
to mere extent of laea, sufficiently onerous. An Inspector 
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has up to 30,000 square miles to range over, and up to nearly 
1,000 institutions to look after. Many of those latter are, of 
course, urban schools, which are inspected during the rainy 
season. But the Inspector’s circle generally contains some 
700 rural schools (moat of which are primary); with a view 
to seeing n proper pcrcentago of these;, he proceeds into camp 
in NoTcmbcr, and remains touring continuously for five months 
or more. In theory, the Inspector secs all primary schools 
of his circle once in three or four years. In the towns, inspec- 
tions Dxo really far more numerous than this; but in the dis- 
tricts, certain schools are so remote and isolated that they can 
be seen only at great e^qisnso of time, and hence are visited 
at rare intervals. The inspection aims at securing that the 
Beputy Inspector is carrying out tho policy of the Administra- 
tion. 

233. It will proceed somewhat ns follows: — ^His visit being 
expected (see paragraph 12), tho Inspector is mot outside tho 
village by tho Committee, and questions them as to tho work 
and suitability of the master, the popularity of tho school, etc., 
till ho arrives at the building. He then sots tho school to 
work; sees that thb classes arc properly seated and organised, 
and that tho time-table is followed out; and, whilo ho listens 
to the master's method of teaching, or now and then strolls into 
the verandah to see what tho monitor is about, ho glances 
through the registers with the aid of his camp clerk, who, 
meanwhile, is collecting statistical information. Shotild any 
inconsistency, .-appear in tho registers or between them and 
actual attendance, an enquiry is made. Otherwise, having 
referred to the few last entries in the visitors’ book, tho In- 
spector proceeds to examine each class in several subjects, with 
special reference to any matters noted os having been found 
weak at previous inspectionB, or newly introduced by tho 
Department. (Each Inspector must, with a view to qualifying 
for this part of his duties, pass a searching examination in 
Hindi — ^in both Dovanagri and Arabic characters — and in 
Marathi, within tho first five years of his service. If he is 
posted to tho Eastern Circle, he must likewise pass in TJriya. 
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One of the tests consists in instructing and AyttminiT i g a class 
in any subject named by the examiner.) Having satisfied 
himself regarding instruction, he hext'sends the boys out for 
physical exercises, and, while they are lining up, looks round 
the building and apparatus, takes down any suggestions of the 
Committee as to alterations, repairs, etc.,) and makes his own 
comments on size, ventilation, cleanliness and general adequacy. 
An examination of the hoys in drill and Deshi Kasrat invariahly 
follows; and the inspection closes with a distribution of prizes 
(supplied by the Committee or the Inspector or both) in the 
shape of books or money, to the best scholars and attendants, 
and of sweets to the whole school. Biding ten or fifteen miles, 
an Inspector will get through two or even three suCh inspec- 
tions in the morning, that is from six to eleven or twelve 
o'clock. He then writes up the visitors’ hooks of the schools 
seen, mentioning particularly the state of the house, the teach- 
ing abilities of the staff, and .,the instraction, mental 
and physical, of the classes.. He adds'snggesinons for the 
master’s guidance. He next jots down an abstract of this in- 
formation in a brief diary, which is monthly submitted for the 
orders of the Director, and despatches bis ofBce work. By. this 
time the day is over. But the Inspector (likewise the Direc- 
tor), before closing the day’s work, summons the Committee 
of any school, seen that day, which is particularly well managed. 
The members are seated on chairs before the tents; and 
the inspecting officer makes them a speech in the vernacular 
upon the merits or defects of their school and the general ad- 
vantages of education. He then thanks them for their interest 
in the school and for the prizes and sweets they have supplied, 
finally, he distributes to them pan supari, the native si^ of 
hospitality. 

Dnti«sof tho 234. The Central Provinces comprise 116,894 square miles. 

Of this, seventy-five per cent, is British Territory, in which are 
established 2,123 primary boys’ schools. Hen<!e, on the average^ 
a Deputy Inspector’s range conioinB 3,000 square miles and 73 
primary boys’ schools. In addition to this he has to inspect 
girls’ schools, Ycmacular middle schools and second gxado 
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Anglo-Vernacular middlo schools. His duties are three-fold:— 
first, to carry out the administrativo orders of the Inspector} 
secondly, to inspect every school in his range at least thrice a 
year; and, thirdly, to combine his inspection with instruction, 
such as model lessons and the illustration of drill ond 
gymnastic, to the master. In foct^ ho is, in theory, largely a 
tiavclling schoolmaster, whoso duty it is to instruct the teachers 
of his range. As a matter of fact, tho mass of work which ho 
has to perform, tho necessity (alluded to in paragraph 1G8) of 
continually pushing on unonthusiastic schoohnasters, and, above 
all, the Irnditional attitudo of tho native superior in this country 
to his subordinate, combine to make his visit primorily the occa- 
sion for an examination, and render his relations to tho teacher 
those rather of a task-master than of a friend and instructor. 

Tliis may bo regrettable, but, to a largo extent at least, cannot 
be avoided. So strong is tho official sentiment among natives of 
India, that tho Deputy InsjicCior who is familiar with tho 
schoolmasters is found to lose his influence and proves a foiluro. 

Still there is no doubt that tlicso officers might do more, evten 
at tho risk of loss sWet examination, in tho woy of supervising 
methods and suggesting improvcmcntls. A novel feature of 
their inspection will, in future, bo lontcm displays. At the 
present moment, each district is being supplied with a lantern 
and a set of slides for tho use of tho Deputy Inspector daring 
liis tour. 

236. Whenever tho funds of a District Council permit, tho 
Deputy Inspector holds a Masters’ Conforenoo once a year at 
head-quarters. The schoolmasters are brought in from every 
side and undergo some five days’ special instruction in now 
Buhjocts and in Veshi Kasrat. Essays are also sot ond discas- 
sions are bold. Masters showing tho greatest proficiency 
receive prizes. Contests in games and sports axe also held for 
the boys at local gatherings. 

236. Besides the officers of tho Education Department, tho 
Chief Commissioner liimsolf. Commissioners of Divisions, Do- otfonoios. 
puiy CommiBsionors, Tahfiildars, and Local Board members 
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inspect such scliools ns fall on tho lino of march. The atten* 
lion of those last mentioned is chioHy directed to ostemalsj 
the securing of attendance, etc. 


Section XIV,~.SC0PE AND AIM OP RURAL SCHOOLS. CONCLUSION. 

various factors which have contributed and still 
limiyatftho contribute to the production and maintonanco of primary cdu- 

acopo of intnl -nr 

odaontion.— cabion in tlicso provinces have now been passed in review. 'Wo 
return, whence wo started, to the picture of a rural school, 
and ask, finally, what is its aim and what can it accomplish. 

238. In this connexion, it is first necessary to consider the 
limitations under which the Department bbonrs. These spring 
from various causes:— tho financial position, the conditions 
of an agricultural people, tho pedagogic material at hand, and, 
lastly, the mental habits of the pupil. 

(o) Pinanoial. 239. Wo have scon that the interests of primary education 
are safeguarded, and that its requirements arc met in a liberal 
spirit. But liberality is limited by a narrow esebequor and 
tbe needs of the province in other directions. Tbe present 
estimated annual expenditure on District Council schools alone 
(exclusive of inspection, training, etc.) is Es. 3,76,055 (para- 
graph 55). In 1901-02 tbe expenditure on primary boys’ 
schools in British Territory amounted to Es. 3,58,169, the cost 
of each primary school to Es. 191 per annum, and the cost of 
educating each primary pupil to Es. 3-5-0. Or, including 
girls’ schools and schools in Eeudatory States, we find the 
expenditure on primary institutionB (urban and rural) amounted 
in that year to Es. 4,70,321, and tho total expenditure upon 
public instructiou of all sorts to Es. 11,10,972 among a populs- 
tion of 11,873,029. If children of a school-going ago be reck- 
oned as fifteen per cent, of the population, this gives a total 
annual expenditure of just below ten annas per child. If the 
sums spent on high and university educationhe deducted, the ex- 
penditure per head will ho lessened. (Were we to take 15 per 
cent, of the population of Engbnd and Wales and that sum 
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only wliicli is expended on elementary education and training 
colleges, excluBiro of administration, we should arrive at an 
expenditure of not less than £2-7-0 per child. But suoh a 
comparison is hardly fruitful.) Later figures are not aVailahlc; 
when they are published, they will show an improvement. 

This paucity of funds juacts in various ways upon rural edu- 
cation. It limits the spread of schools; since the people will 
not indulge their children to any large extent in education, 
unless it is paid for out of public money. It limits the pay 
of schoolmasters and renders the service less attractive than 
it otherwise might be.* It places modifications upon the 
amount and ciBcicncy of the special training which can bo 
given. 

240, Ample allusion has already been made to the dcsirahi- (i}Dnoto 
lity of shortening, as far as possible, the daily hours of instruc- epnditioo&^ 
tion for the children of the agricultural and labouring dosses. 

The half-time system may be regarded as an established and 
wholesome principle; but it necessitates a curtailment of the 
curriculum, and the sacrifice of the literary to the utilitarian 
element. The omission (in almost all coses) of grammar from 
the half-time course is perhaps not to bo regretted | but the 
amount of poetry learnt is not by any means sufficient to 
cultivate a taste for the national literature; the long series of 
useful lessons in the Eeoders render the volumes a trifle dull; 
and the only accomplishment attempted is the rather unattrac- 
tive form of kindergarten drawing practised in the lower 


241. It has already been pointed out (paragraph 75) how, W 
when the British entered the Central Provinces, indigenous matori.1. 
schools were almost extinct. The hereditary gurus or puudite 
had not flourished during the period of anarchy; wme had had 
their throats cut, others had fled to more congenial spheres of 
action and mony had abandoned their profession in disgust or 
sighed over empty clas s rooms. Where schools did not exists 

• ItmusUotoPollootoathriimprovoiaentaKOboiinr mdo in this respoot (see 
pntnpapb 1S3). S 
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the art of teaching too was lost. And, where it survived, it 
was bad,' for the indigenous teacher treated his pupils like 
parrots. Hence the Department had to start afresh, and, 
while creating schools, must create likewise masters to instruct 
them. There were no traditions to follow; the material at hand 
was raw and second-rate; the methods ’of training adopted were 
alien to tho genius of the people. We are still struggling 
under this disability and only gradually feeling our way to- 
Vvards a type of pedagogy which, while eradicating defects, shall 
still not reduce the teacher to a piece of mere mechanism. Till 
our staff is improved, it would be foolish to attempt, or to 
expect, too much. 

CflDttoto 242. It is right that the way of teaching should follow the 
SoSteof Eiiropean and not the native typo; for the latter takes but little 
tho impii. account of reason, which is a gift to tho whole human race. 
But, when we come to consider the thing ionghf, the case is 
very different. Here the mental faculties if the pupil must 
be reckoned with. The intelligence of .the Hindu boy is, as 
has been stated before, acute; it is not (n!or does it in after- 
life tend to Become) wide. The danger ^8;^that the knowledge 
poured into it may “ hang in air ” and, unconnected with the 
ideas suggested by his immediate surroundings, vanish into 
nothing so soon as the mental strain is relaxed. Until a very 
few yearsago the curriculum for rural schools in this province 
was but too likely to produce only a vague and evanescent 
superstructure. Tho Headers were couched in a language 
practically foreign to the people, yet worshipped as a fetish 
because it represented *'pure Hindi.” Perhaps the purpose 
aimed at was the preservation or even the resuscitation of this 
really beautiful language by disseminating it 'among the 
schools. The re-establishment of Anglo-Saxon hy making it 
the standard medium of ideas in English 'Board schools would 
(considering the scanty percentage of pupils to population 
in India) be a comparatively sane idea. Arithmetic was of the 
European type— vulgar fractions and a modicum* of English 
weights and measures; and geography consisted merely of a 
number of definitions learnt by rote and often radically mis- 
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leading or incorrect’, tritli, as background, strings of names 
(physical features and political divisions) which might safely 
ho forgotten as soon as tho examination was ended. Now, on 
the other bond, an attempt has been made to bring tho course 
of instruction into lino willi tho pupils' experience. Tho 
Noaders nro in tho plain vemacular. It is true that hero and 
there complaints still oriso that this or that passago contains 
too much Urdu, or that another is obscure by reason of its San- 
skritio vocabulary; hut it may safely bo asserted that, so far ns 
is po-ssiblo, tho language adopted is tho linffua franca of tho 
country and no longer a foi^ottcn speech used only by tfio 
pnndits. The reading and writing of letters in manuscript hos 
added elasticity to this branch of study; and arithmetic (for 
half-timers) excludes almost nil that is foreign to native calcu- 
lation. Plain tables and fractional* tables (both dear to tho 
Hindu) arc largely insisted on; and tho wisdom of this is 
perceived in tho approbation df tho School Committco when n 
small boy in tho second doss calls out without hesitation what 
is three and n half times seventeen. Vulgar fractions nro 
eschewed os alien to. n genius which calculates only by six- 
teenths and twelfths.' Decimals nro admitted only so far ns 
they bear on patwnris' papers. Rule of threo is rightly ad- 
mitted as tho main step in tho comprehension of problems; but 
interest must bo calculotcd on tho notivc, not tho European, 
method. As for geography, there is but little prescribed which 
will cany tho pupil’s imagination beyond tho villago border, 
tho lulls seen from tho school garden, tho streams frequented 
in his childhood. It may bo orgued that it is just that faculty 
of imagination which requires sUmulating. But tho limits of 
time and utility preclude; and, it must bo added, tho stimulat- 
ing effect of geography, os of history, is folt only in tho mind 
ready prepared by a wider course of previous study, by n life 
spent in. tho .proximity of books, of pictures, of cultured con- 
versation, of, a thousand memories. And has not our rural 
scholar his .folklore, his beautiful legends of Bam, of Hnrish- 
chandra* of Chitragriv and tho good Hiranyak, wherewith his 
Eoaders supply him, and -which will servo to people with visions 
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tlio well-known woods and streams P That is a step in imagina- 
tivo instruction which must precede onything to bo gleaned 
from lists of the prorinccs or rivers of an empire. Tho same 
policy is adhered to in tho infant classes, where tho nursery 
rhymes and childish games of tho country are prcsciibed; and, 
more than in any other branch of instruction, in physical train- 
ing. Pivo years ago, the visitor to a rural school was treated 
to a display of "right-turn,” “left-turn,” “stand at ease,” “right 
dress,” and “eyes front”; of flaccid “ extension motions,” where 
tho correctness of tho English (and henco meaningless) words 
of command was thought more of than any effect of extension 
on the body of tho boy; to a hypocrisy of English gymnastics 
on single and parallel bars. Now wo have deshi Ttasrat with 
something of European method grafted on an indigenous as- 
tern of athletics, enjoyed by tho boys and admired by their 
elders. >. 

TheaSa. 243. Having considered these conditions, by which tho scopo 
of our system must bo limited, we can now proceed to the ques- 
tion “ What is the aim of our. rural education P" 

A oompaii- 244. Tho key-noto to the answer will be' found in the fact 

80 &O 

that tho Indian cultivator is at present struggling in an age of 
transition or revolution — ^a revolution which is being slowly 
forced upon the masses by thoir rulers for tho ultimate benefit 
of the former. This being so, it is curious to remark that, as 
we glance back through the pages of history for some system 
comparable to our own, we should find a startling parallel in 
the proposals of Gondorcet, os set forth in his famous iZapport — 
proposals framed to suit the exigencies of a revolution the very 
opposite to this in character. It is true that the false mottoes 
which that revolution inscribed upon its banners led him into 
many absurd errors — ^the basing of education upon politics, the 
erection of the educating body into an imperium in imperio, 
and the belief that education can produce equality and perfec- 
tion. But, in purely practical results, there, is a striking simi- 
larity between our gradually evolved ^stem and' the proposals 
which sprang from the brain of Gondorcet touching the grades 
of instruction, the syllabus for primary schools, and the end 
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and aim of elementary education. Hia ptimaiy and secondary 
(or lugher primary) sctools, Institutes, LycSes and National 
Society of Soiences and Arts, correspond respectively (if vre 
may compare great things Tvith small) to our primary and Yer- 
nacular middle, Anglo-Yernacular middle schools, high schools, 
and colleges. His course of elementary study comprises the 
“ three B’b ”, grammar (wanting in our strictly rural syU.'ibusJ, 
simple methods of measuring a field and a building, simple des* 
cnption of the products of the country and the processes in 
agriculture and the arts, the development of the first moral 
ideas and rules of conduct derived from them, and the simple 
principles of social order. These last four items are repjroduced 
in our elementary geography and the study of patwaris’ papers ; 
in the lessons upon agriculture and common objects; in the 
poetical aphorisms of the Headers, the series on sanitation and 
the lessons of advice; and in the historical pieces which tell 
of British rule and the benefits which it has conferred upon 
India. Finally, there is his practical definition of the aim of 
these studies; — "In the primary schools there is taught that 
which is necessary for each individual in order to direct his 
own conduct and to enjoy the plenitude of his own rights.” 
Provided that we interpret " rights ” as those, not of the citizen 
of a republic, but of the member of a village community, we 
have the best possible definition of the result aimed at in our 
rural schools. 

2i5. For our object is in the main utilitarian. Fven as re- irtiiiiarias 
garde the general intention of the system, this is apparent. The ' 
moral instruction given derives no sanction from the teaching 
(in school at least) of religion; State schools in India would 
cease to bo possible when they became denominational. To 
live in truth and honesty, to eat, drink and sleep sufficiently 
but not too much, to shun dirt and disease, to obey the laws and 
to honour those sot in authority— these, mixed with some of the 
sound prudential advice of the Orientals, axe the maxims to be 
found in the text-books. ■ Intellectual instruction is limited to 
that which is essential aid nd more; the pupil is taught such 
reading, writing' and fighrihg as he 'will require in his daily 
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life; the poetiy, imaginatiTe stories imd pieces of pure Hindi 
literature are confined to trKat is necessary to lend interest to 
the Headers and zest to the pupil’s studies. The system of phy- 
sical instruction is such as to inspire discipline and uniformity; 
it is highly suited to the development of the body, and, being 
a native growth, is likely to be retained and carried on in later 
life. As to the special branches of study, they aim at a two-fold 
effect, firstly, they are framed with a view to shaking the 
young cultivator out of the mental lethargy into which he is 
only too prone to sink, to turning him mto an observer, a 
thinker and an experimentalist. For this reason, the whole mass 
of manuscript work, the short course of geography and the 
agrioultural and other series in the Headers, connect themselves 
with the affairs and objects met with in the pupil’s daily life. 
If they serve to electrify his mind into the observation of tiiat 
which is around him, the building /up of .a reasonable experi- 
ence, the formation of general -ideas and 'the. drawing of rational 
conclusions— then, indeed, the best will have ‘been accom- 
plished, But there is a second aim underlying these subjects. 
This is no less than the highly practical one of saving the culti- 
vator from himself and the enemies by whom he is surrounded. 
For it is his misfortune to find bimself to-day in an environ- 
ment to which his hereditary habits can, with difficulty, adjust 
themselves. Generations of oppression and lawlessness have 
rendered him caHous and improvident; the memory still lives 
of the time “that hover’d betwixt war and wantonness,” when 
the savings of years might lie any moment at the mercy of the 
Pindari, or the debts of a life-tame were only too likely to be 
cancelled by obliteration of the creditor. How British rule has 
established a condition of .life in which the .caprice of fortune 
is reduced to a minimum, in which ruin awaits the improvi- 
dent, and existence, in order to be blessed, must be guided by 
self-denial, thrift and prudence. . The hand of jusHce has given 
a great opportunity to the money-lender; while his victim has 
yet to learn that instability of life and property no longer make 
the mamage-feast or .the pilgrimage or any other immediate 
form of delectation the best investments for the surplus of a 
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bounteous year. His economic surroundings, too, bave cbangf 
ed. Difficulties of communication no longer retard the export 
of life’s necessities; tlie glut on tbe market resulting from a 
bumper crop no longer makes up for failure of the next rainfall. 

The commercial agent encourages the cultivation of cotton or 
linseed in place of cereals, and the middleman reaps the gain. 

The cultivator can no longer batten in the isolation of his sunny 
hill4ocked plain; he has become an item in the world's com- 
mercial system, but has yet to learn the modifications which the 
distant vibration of steamship, locomotive or cotton miU must 
work in his simple methods and transactions before he can 
settle down into a new tranquillity. In short, he is in a transi- 
tion stage and knows not what to make of it. Under these cir- 
cumstances a practical education is what he needs. He must 
be armed against -those who, aided and protected by the changed 
order of tilings, are ‘'making his ignorance and his conservatism 
their prey. . Our rural curriculum, then, aims at the ideal of 
Herbert Spencer regarding what education should be — an ans- 
wer to the question. How to live? The text-books contain 
chapters on sanitation, agriculture, the rights of tenants. 
Manuscript reading is included, so that the future cultivator 
may, through his own eyes, comprehend the bond or mortgage- 
deed he- digns. He must become convbrsant with' patwaris’ 
papers, in order that he may not be puzzled by the numerous 
columns of the khasra and jamabandi, that he may see that en- 
tries are corre'ctly made in the right place, and may come to 
know his own position. Practical instruction in the fields will, 
it is hoped, cause him to appreciate the defects of his own sys- 
tem, and the improvements which lie within his power. The 
study of accounts should help him to habits of thrift and tol the 
comprehension of his standing with the money-lender. Above 
all, the development of his reasoning faculties may teach bm 
to perceive and to -live up to the new economic conditions into 
which he has been plunged. 

246. While, however, our rural education aims at equipping lap rorom^ , 
the pupil to hold his ^nln an age of dow revolution, it mustiaation. 
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not bo supposed that it attempto io mate of him anything sava 
that for which foie intended him. He may become more widc- 
awahe, more alive to his own interests, more able to cope with 
those who tiy to dupe him. But, so far as our efforts are con* 
cemed, ho will remain an Indian ryot. It has been remarked 
that the civilisation of a people can bo developed only along its 
original Knes of genius. However much this saying may ap- 
pear to he falsified in the case of Japan, it would be hard to 
deny it regarding the present condition of the conservative agn- 
oultural classes of India. To attempt to Europeanise would bo 
madness — a scratching of the epidermis with a view to produc- 
ing a metempsychosis. Koreover, there are oscellent points in 
the character of the native husbandman, in his ways of cultiva- 
tion (rude as they seem to us), and in the institutions of his 
village community. Our rural schools would develop the merits 
and supply the defects of his nature; they .would show him how 
to make the host of his environment, not how to change it. Our 
course of instruction, moral, mental and physical, is-based upon 
indigenous ideas. These (or the best of them) are presented 
to the pupil in au organised form; and they are inculcated upon 
an occidental (that is, a rational) system of pedagogy. 

247, The aim of our rural education has now been dfscussed; 
it remains to consider its actual effects. In 1001 out of d popu- 
lation of nearly twelve millious, 327,486 persons were returned 
as literate. The standard taken was a somewhat high one.* 
Ifost of these had been educated in our primary s'chools. Two 
questions arise. What are the abilities of a half-time pupil at 
the moment when he leaves school P What are his abilities, say, 
ten or fifteen years later? 

248. The ^nTtnar of these questions) would best he answered 

by way of comparison with some known standard, such as that 
of an English Board school boy. The answer, however, is com- 
plicated by two matters which deserve preliminary considera- 
tion. In the first place, -the Hindu lad, up to the age of seven- 
teen, is singularly precocious. Ho is quick at grasping a ques- 
— , — 

* CengnB «{ ladia, 1901, VqI. Zm, page 82. 
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tion and at thinking out the reply. He is not loutish, like the 
lower class English boy; but quiet, self-respecting, deferential 
and wcU-mannered. He is endowed with much (rather super- 
ficial) common sense, aplomb and self-possession. In the 
second place, he is singularly unfortunate in opportunities for 
what might be termed unconscious education, and hence singu- 
larly lacking in width of view. Take the son of an English 
mechanic. He awakes to consciousness in a cottage, humble 
indeed, but probably adorned with a few pictures, and certainly 
garnished with furniture. There are probably a few books — 
the Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, some worlos of fiction. His 
mother (a vital point) is educated; and if they are decent bodies, 
she or the father will read to him in leisure moments. Then 
there is church or chapel with all its associations. 'The school 
widens these early impressions; nor are the school hours cur- 
tailed by tire necess% of labour in early boyhood. Every time 
he steps into the street he encounters things suggestive of a 
hundred different object-lessons— shop-windows full of curious 
or foreign produce, vehicles of calibre varying from the trac- 
tion-engine to the perambulator, factories, workshops and men 
of different callings. Then take the son of the Indian culti- 
vator. His home boasts neither picture nor library. His 
mother eannot read; his father, if ho has the knowledge, mnkei 
little or no uso of it. The village temple is while-washed out- 
side, and nearly pitch-dark inside. Eelatives sometimes as- 
semble at a marriage or a funeral; but they are all cultivatorsi, 
too, and present no variety. Once or twice a month ctimcs the 
esoitement of the local bazaar, and once a year the pilgrimage, 
generally on foot, to some fair by a sacred river. For the rest, 
sunrise and sunset, and between them the fields of slowly ripen- 
ing crops. All tend to lull and dull the senses, to narrow the 
intellect. .The only centre of inspiration is the school, with its 
bright adornments and its ordered life. And, for the five or six 
years that a boy studies, ho spends in school but three hours a 
day, excluding Sundays, - a mass of native holidays, the two 
vacations of three weeks at sovdng and reapin'^ fucut 

unsanctioned absences. 
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249. The rural scholar posses tho Primarj Exomination and 
leaves school at any age between ton and fourteen years, or a 
little later. In handwriting and orthography he is probably, 
in arithmetical tables and tho deciphering of letters and other 
manuscript certainly, superior to the English (perhaps to any) 
boy of a similar age. He can rend simple narrative oorroctly, 
but often with monotony and apparent want of understanding. 
Nevertheless, he does comprehend and can rem!ember tho mean- 
ing of lessons which have been once taken and esrplained in 
class. If ho is given time, he will probably explain an unseen 
lesson of equal difficulty; but this is not always so; and, if he is 
hurried, he will understand nothing.- He is lamentably ig- 
norant of history and of the conditions of India. If the tea- 
cher has taken a little pains, he sings charmingly with zest and 
feeling; and he understands the difficult subject-matter of the 
songs. He can express the simplest! ideas with great propriety 
on paper; but his ignorance of grammar, prevents much pro- 
gress. In working out sums he is careful and hardly ever makes 
ablunder; but he is exceedingly slow; can work only by the pre- 
cise rule shown him; and knows, of course, far less than his 
European equivalent. At mental problems he ia quick within 
certain limits; but take him off the beaten track and he collap- 
ses. His attainments in geography are utterly inferior. His 
knowledge of common objects is far narrower, but probably 
more certain and detailed, than that of the average English hoy. 
His acquaintance with the principles of land record and 
accounts are a thing apart. Of other knowledge he possesses 
none. 

260. On the whole, this lad of fourteen years strikes us 
as possessed of a coolness and an acuteness equal to those of an 
Tilnglfflh youth of twenty-two, working upon an experience nar- 
rower than that of * child ol seven. Hence there is si hrillioncy 
but at the same time an, artificial tone about bis lOttamments. 
He is wanting in breadth uf view, in versatility, in solidity. He 
will explain a piece of poetry more difficult thas' Chaucer, re- 
count the story of'the.Eamayan, work, a, complicated sum in 
interest, astonish' us with- his quickness in tables, interpret the 
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villago-TcgistoTs or baknco an account with accuracy. This is 
fairly safe ground. More than this, ho will rattle oil a list of 
the Moghal Emperors or of tho Briinsh possessions in Africa. 

Probably, however, ho does not know who the Moghuls were or 
when they lived, nor whether Capo Town is a city, a country or 
a mountain. That which ho really knows, ho knows with ac- 
curacy; but his knowledge is liko a slondcr column, supported 
on a narrow basis of cxpcrioncc, unbuttressed by information 
from surrounding sources. Snch a column, wo much fear, 
may soon collapse. 

2dl. This leads to tho second question: — ^Whnt is the men- conSition in 
tnl condition of Ibo culUvator some ten years after leaving 
school P Hero wo must draw a distinct lino between tho full- 
timer and tho half-timer. Even if tho former docs not pursue 
his studies beyond tbo primaij' stage, ho probably enters a walk 
of lifo^.in which his, knowledge will stand him in good stead and 
will be preserved by use. Tho half-timer passes from tho 
school-rooip to tho plough; his attainments, ns wo have just 
seen, aro likely to bo of a destructible character; and, it is to 
be feored, ho too often “ reels back into tho beast,” Tho (jucs- 
tion, however, is fraught with difficulty, bcouUHO no statistical 
answer con bo given, and enquiries from natives elicit widely 
inconsistent replies. One can but recount his own csporicnco 
and impressions. Per a considerable time I was informed by 
both Europeans and natives that tho cultivator and the labourer 
wore unalicctcd by our primoiy education, and, a fow years 
after passing tho examination, were unable either to read or 
to write. Despite these discourogements I have continued 
to wfllfA enquiries; and I now feel convinced that tho 
earlier impressions convoyed to mo were pessimistic. 

Tho ordinory ryot forgets much, but not all. Ho retains and 
uses his ability to write letters and to read those that ho 
receives.-. Tho majority novor, indeedi open a book; but I have 
found some whom, their early education’ Jed to' borrow or pur- 
chase, and Boriwsly to study, tho Eamayan. It must bo remem- 
bered that tho presoni generation of adults was educated under 
tho old curriculum, which (see paragraph 242), bbmg discon- 
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nectcd their cxpcricncfo and studied tlirougli the medium 
of an almost extinct species of Hindi, was onlj too likely to pro- 
duce a shallow veneer. Tho rural curriculum has based tho 
pupil’s studies on. tho objects which surround him. Hence his 
knowledge ’has a firmer basis in experience and a better chance 
of survival through tho processes of association. It is too early 
to judge of the results. There is at least good reason to expect 
they will bo satisfactory. A hopeful sign is tho disapproval 
evinced by most patwaris and some landlords of tho teaching 
of patwaris* papers. 

262. The task of delineating rural primary schools in the 
Central Promces is now completed. Tho aim has been to give 
a picture (whether of factors, or of their results) and no more. 
Such merits as tho system may possess can best bo judged of by 
tho reader. It is at least on honest attempt to introduce among 
a people generally callous, often openly hostile, to our efforts, 
a glimmering of tho useful and the good as possible of realise- 
tion in their own lives. Something has been accomplished. 
The school has taken root as a popular institution in tho bettor 
villagos. Tho zones of opposition are contracting. Still, it is 
as yet an up-hill struggloj let us hope it is towards a proper, 
goal. 
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APPENDIX A (Z) 


Jritcka of Fimilure required in a JRural Mool 

Two iImi” } *®*®^”*> w'P^liiig offisotB or vwitors. 

Ono beticb for ibo ComniUice. 

One time-piece. 

A box for beeping roeorde. 

Siti-puiliet (etripiof metting] or roogb carpel, for ibe closies foa^aat npon. 
Tero biaeb-bonrda. 

Bending ebccta, 

Ball-frcmc. 

A o.)bmet of objecte for objeot-lciscni. 

Appamlni for Icaeliing agriaiilturc. 

A eollcoticn of piclnrce of common animnle. 

Clnen boolca for the use of loncbori. 

A plan of the eohool, nn eben'ii in Appendix A(l). 

A copy of tlio Patwari’n map of the Tjliage-arca. 

A map of the dutriol. 

A map of the Centml Provincca] fall-timern. 

Amapofindb J 

A map of the World or a Globe. 

Moml teit-ebecie, for hanging on the mil. 

Drawing earde, if dmwing in tanght. 

A eolleetion of dilfcicnt kinda of leil fonnd in tbo Tilhgo-arcn. 

A collection of manuaoripl lettow, politione, bonda, etc. 

Completo copies of the milage Khaata and Jamabandi. 

Alodel casb'book and Mger (rokar and kbatn) with entries. 

Iicltcvp made of aeeda or cowries gammed on paper. 

Geomctricnl forma of the aaoie material. 

Ealls of wool of Tarions colonn. 

Models of common fruit and rcgctablca. 

Models or plctrncs of domestio utoaaile and ngrjoaltnr.rl implenente. 
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Gcograpby Frimer . 

Aritbtnelio Primer . 

0 slate-pencils . 

2 copy-books . 

1 ink-stand . . 

Ink • . > 

C reed-pons . • 

Papor for noto-book 
Paper for IcttcfirriHng 
Country paper for mannsoript work ■ 


R a. p, 
:0 1 3 

=0 e 0 


s s 
0 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

sO 0 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Connlry paper for mano'cripi trork 0 3 0 


0 C 
0 8 
0 10 
0 0 


=10 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

=2 2 0 


Tom Bd 3 3 
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APPENDIX A(Q. 


Ctirrienhm for Infant dosses attached to all Primary Schools or Primary 
Peyartments of High and Middle Schools. 

1. To form \rith cowiiog or tamarind acedi,and ofierwndg to oopy in sand— 

(a) the letters of the alphabet ; 

(h) numbers up to 10 ; 

(o) simple geomotrieal shapes, 

2. To reoognise— 

(a) simple forms, shown h; means of models made of wood, &o.; 

(i) oolonrs, shown by means of balls of wool, flowers, Ao.; 

(o) familiar objects, taught from the aotnal ohjeots or pictnres of them ; 

((f) familiar animals, taught from pioinres ; 

(e) familiar flowers, plants, dto., tanght ^m the actual plants, and in oases where 
they can ha used, from dried specimens. 

3. To comprehend and remember simple stories, told by the master or mistress, from 
snob boohs as the' let and 2nd Beaders, Ifitisndha Tarangini, and snob os occur to the 
teacher. 

4. To eing nursery rhymes oud simple household songs. 

6. Natire infantile games. 

0. Children’s easy noonpations, such as briok'bnilding, stick-laying, paper-cutting and 
plaiting) ond drawing on ruled elates. Eindetgarten gifts may bo nsed where they exist. 
Otherwise wooden bricks and other simple apparatus can bo mode locolly. 



Khasra of II auza Ootalpur, Settlement No. 614, Siliora Tahtil, Juhbitlpore District, for 1908-03. 
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APPENDIX A (8). 


Shri Kaehehi Boiar—J)a{ly Cash Booh. 


SikinlAt 1960i Friday, tho 7tli of tho dark ludf of Ohnit, or 20l;h Marok lOOS (Bngliah 


rcokoning). 

Jneome. 

B a. i>. 

16 8 6 8hri poto baki (balaneo). 

80 0 0 From sale of two bullocka to 
Harblmian, Lodhi, of 
Fipatpani. 


Expenditure. 

B a. p. 

7 8 0 To Promoband, Bonla, of Banilmi, 
interest on loan of B500, for ono 
month at per cent, por month, 
fi7-8-0. 

68 0 0 Shri poto baki (balaneo). 


06 8 6 


OS 8 6 


Sambai 1060, Salorday, tho 8th of tho dark half of Chait, or Slst hfaroli 1003. 


B a. p. 

68 0 0 Shri poto baki (balance). 

06 0 0 From sale' of 4 mnnis of 
wheat, ot BlG'd-O per 
manl, to Tojsi Patramal, 
of Sandla. 


B a.p. 

0 8 0 To honso o^ienses. 

0 2 0 Pepper from market. 

0 19 Yogetables from market. 

0 8 0 


162 12 9 Shri poto baki (balance). 


163 0 0 163 0 C 

Sambat 1069, Sunday, the Olh of tbo dark half of Olmit, or 22nd March 1003. 

B a. p. ^ «• P- 

162 12 0 Shri poto baki (balance). 100 0 0 To Promoband, Bania, of Bambni, 

in repayment of part of debt. 

32 8 0 Two mania of wheat at 
1 BlC<4-0 the mnni. 

"67 8 0 Cash. 


100 0 0 

0 8 0 lA) honso expenses. 
0 8 0 Qhi. 


100 8 0 

52 4 D Shri poto baki (balance). 


162 12 9 


162 12 0 
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AIFENSIX Jl (8). 


SamLat 1969, UonSay, tbe lOtb oE the dark half of Chait, or 28rd March 190S, 

H a. jp. A a. p. 

62 4 9 Shrl pote haki (balance). 4 8 0 To Tejai Patramal o! Sandia. 
10 0 0 From repayment oE seed 2 0 0 for hire oE carte. 

lent to Harhhajan, Lodhi, 2 8 0 for nee of oil'prcee. 

of Fiparpani, 810 cash. 

4 8 0 

6? 12 9 Bhri pote haki (balance). 


62 4 9 62 4 9 

Samhat 1969, Toceday, the 11th of the dark half of Chait, or 24th March 1903. 
a a. p. R a. p. 

67 12 9 Shri pete haki (balance). 10 0 0 To Harhhajan, Lodhi, of Fiparpani 

B8 loan. 

10 0 0 

47 12 9 Shri pote baki. 


67 12 0 67 12 9 
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APPENDIX A(9h 


Shri PaW JlohT-‘[Contolihtci Cath Booh), 


Ptomthi>7thofthodftrlcliiirn(CliMti^amtint 1050i(n lha lllh at (lie datk litll of 
Cliut, Sambat 105}| or (ram (ho 20lh March 1003 to (hr 2l!h March 1903. 

CosmtViTtD CoBBrsT Accoobt. 


S a, p. 
16 8 G 
00 0 0 


OS 0 0 


/nronr. 

^ a. 

Irtat bslonre. 107 8 

From llarlhajaniLoilliliOf 
PIpMpani. 

nSO-OD. RoliM injjc 4, 

TthafdMkhilfotCiifttl. 
RKi-04). llflUr 6, 0 II 

lOlh of (lark halt of Glialt. 

Frmii T(’j(t Palrantal) a( 

Sal) (111, 

11C5*(M). IloVar pip" 4, 

6th of <t»rh half ot GImit. 4 8 


10 0 


47 12 


Frpenditure, 

r- 

0 To Prcinohani!, D.iaia, at BAOihnl. 

S7-8*0. ]{ok»rpsi;oi7ib of dark 
half of Cl »U. 

RIOO'0'0. Itokar page 4, Olh of 
dark half of Chait. 

0 Heni(> Mprnier. 

no>3*9. ItoUr page 4, 8th of dark 
half of Clinit. 

IlO'Sd). Rnkar pigo 4, Dth of d.ark 
half of Chait. 

0 To Tejal Patramnl. 

B4*8.0. Mokar pogo C, 10th of 
dark holt of Ctall. 

0 To Ifarhbajin, Lodlii, of Piptrpanl. 

BlO-0-0. Ilokar pago C, llth of 
dark half of Chait. 

9 Babnee forward. 


170 8 0 


170 B 0 
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APPENDIX A (10). 


Sin Khata Btthi^{ledper). 


Bhii Ehata of Fromcbandi Beniat of Banlinit 

S S a. p, 

300 Bokar paga 8. 107 8 0 Bokar page 8, 

18 0 0 RokarpageG. 
400 0 0 Bokar page 6. 


Shti Ehata oE Harkfaaian, LodM, of Fiparpani. 

a S a. p, 

90 Bokar page S. 10 0 0 Rokar paga S. 

27 Bokar page 7, SO 0 0 Bokar page 6. 


Skri Ehata of Tejai Fatramal, of Ban^, 

R R a, p, ^ ' 

66 Bokar page 8. 4 8 0 Bokar page 3. 

24 6 0 Bokarpago6. 


fihri Ehata of HoQeD.expeiisoe. 

R a. p. 

2 8.8 Bokar page B 
0 11 9 Bokar page 3. 
12 0 Bokar page 4. 






Continscd on nest pego. 
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APPENDIX A(1Z). 


VropoTtionment of hours among subjecis aetording to Time-Table in 
Appendix A {11). 


SUBIEOT. 

Claeal. 

Olaea It. 

GksallL 

Claea IV. 

i 

•'loxt , 




4} 

• 

8i 



3h 


Ho&dme 









= 6i 


-41 

i 

-UawMoripts . 

• • 



»*• 



uJ 


liJ 



fOiotation . 




6i 



2il 


li] 









= SJ 


■ a 4i 



Writing .> 

Coploa . 

• • 



4»k 

2iJ 


2 

) 

3i 

•— S} 


.lifltien 

• • 

• 






... 

1 J 



‘Slnto « . 

• • 

* 

H] 


«! 


3il 


4] 


Aritlifflatio .■ 

Mental , 

• * 


■ 

>» Ei 

21 

•«»n 

li 

•= 6 

» 

6 


LAoeotuita . 

• • 

• 

...J 


... J 


U, 


fj 


Googrftpli; 1 

• , « • 

t • 

• 


.■ 


... 


J* 


n 

Eindcrgititan Didiriog . . 

• » 

• 


3i 


u 


• M 


... 

Gamcg, Drill and Dcalii Hunt 

• • 

• 


li 




J* 


u 



Total 

m 

m 

Wi 

IPi 

19i 

Erira lourt /«r /ulWimw*. 




■ 

■ 

1 




Aiithmotio . 


t • 




■ 

■ 




2 







■ 


■ 



1 

Oeoginiiliy • 

• • • 

» • 




■ 












■ 



3 


3 

Agrioaltnra 


• • 




■ 















3 


2 

Bistor; • 






. 



2 


2 

CInitikisft? 


• 


















10 


10 



Total 

• 


v» * 























Ct/LuHii ri! A IV— AtUV HI & IV.“ 

ntllo (Monilsj, Tnc^ilay, ItraiHni; cl ittt Mil 

ITeltisnU; Mid friila7)i taMittfctipIt. 


McntAl ArilhtnAttd (AIab* 
day.IVednMilny nod W*: 
day), i botir. 

Ocoffnptiy (Thanlay), { 
hoar. 

DleUtian (Tofliday aid 
Thnradfly), i hoar. 

CtAM II.— Tloodlnif ftton« 
day, IVcdacsday and Fri- 
day), i honr. 

Rindrrprtoa Dmorlno 
(hlosday.WodnOBday and 
Friday), i how. 



Ci.A»« I.-JlMdlijr (“nra* 
day and Tbonday), i 
hoar. 

KiadiJtjraticaBrvwtnf CTnta 
day and Thctrdiay}, t 



H 


i¥ 


I k n.-Arith* I Ctx*« IT.— DlelaWoa and 


BioUoi { lionr. 


Odaes I.— Dondios (Mon- Aloslal Arithmotie, ^ 
day, IVodnoiday and Frl- hoar. 


Copyinir lo'iioni (Tsnday 
and Thnnday), 


iKroKT Class. 


coping iMront (Monday, 
W«iiir»dar Mid Friday), 
nch for i boar. 

CopIoB (ToMdayond Thnri< 
day). 

Class I.-Copyinp Imsoiss 
and Dictation (Monday, 
TVrdnrrday and Friday), 
tocli i honr, 

IsrAST Class. 



In tho hot months tho (innrtoc ol an how fot aorciso prooodo^ instead ol fotloiring, 
soliool 'srurlc. 

FnlMimors in olsssos in and IV, if IbSTO nto any,comBSEaiBfrcm8to5r.M.,niid tr«k, 
togothoiat tho foUmrins sahjeetsi— 

3— 4 ArithnoUo (Monday and Tbnnday). 

Geography (Wednesday). 

Gmniinnr (Toosday and Friday). " 

4- B Agrionllwo (Monday, Wodnosjsy nnd Friday)., 
j'llislaty (Tnosday and Thntsday). 

On Saturday, tho throo honrs nio diridod ns follows i—Olnsf os HI nnd IV dowrittonwork 
nndor tho oyo of tho monitor, tit., Arithmotio, 1 honr; writing of Pntwntis’ papers, 1 h^j 
a paper of qnoBtions taming on tho Boadois, intondod to indnoo tho hoys to ospross their 
thonghtaenpopor, ihonrinnddiotntion, gironhy tho monitor, i honr. Chases I, If and Infant* 
olass arc taken hy tho head moetor in tonding, writing and arithmotio, 1 honr to oaob snbjeot. 
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APPENDIX A (M). 


JProprfiottfnenf of Jioun among tnhjedi according to Time-Table in 
Jpjtendix A (13). 


StrBJTEOT. 

OkssL 

Class IL 

Class m, 

Class 17. 

BondisE— (a) Text . . . t . 


ft 


ft 

1 

5 


6 

(b) UnnuEotipt .... 


•• 


•• 

3 




TOtinj— (o) Dictation < . . • 

in 


in 


»1 


r 


(ti) Copies and loseon-copyinB • 

H 

.= 6 

4) 

>M 6 


H 

2 

■« ft 

(e) lottots and question pspor . 
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.0. - 


iiJ 


ftj 


Aritliinotio— Slato 

4r 


4r 


'1 




Moniftl « « • « • 

H 

.n fi 


»ca 0 
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s 

.K 

Acconnis , . 

•«> . 


*•> « 


H. 


ft. 


Goosnipliy nnd AgrionIhTo . • • • 


*»* 




ft 


ft 

Eindotgniloa Drawing . • • • 


i 


i 


»•! 


... 

Drill and Dcelii Easrot 


U 


3i 


ft 


ft 

Total . 


Wi 

ift 

1ft 


Fnll-tiaors httTO ton ojtw honte dutn? tio wools, diyidod u IoUbwb s— 


Bxtmiiritlimatia 
OooBtophj 
Agtionlinn 
Eistorjr • 
annunnr 


jTOTAti 


Hobii. 

2 

1 

S 

a 

2 

10 


Ko diriaioB «f «“» *« ®“°' 







IOC 


Arpr-Jints 


APPrNWXA<»)‘ 


Sufjrtt/or fhf PrSrar^ Vr^r.Mien i« /?««.' 

PCR»»C1». 

f-it'it. 

n R*' ■*'• *" * 

tiilir 4'.)i <Uh. ^ «,) 

Kxp’jrilionol • • • * ‘ * 

lUci'.ilion of ] ^ 

OfOTp I ./ K*j'Ur.»lMnor»fTtM •••*[[ £0 

'lt«AiofroftMn«;niA . ♦ ,««« S') 

mtr ,«Aln[;»naeomptfS«n.ioflc.f rA.K»r« |«, r , 
so tnatlt, or Gramn>»r (fWr# jrrtnpir it f«?if «• 

/iVtt o/PofwnV forttf) 80 iftitb. 


Grtsp n . Plctitioa 


f HunAwflGoC 
^SpoUinp • 


ToT*t 


TOTil 


r SIMfl .♦«•** 

Gnmp III 

TotiX. 


ISO 

40 

CO 

loo 

”lo 

£5 

£5 

loo 


23 


Gtoop IV ia).fQf^pliy 
For hslMSmej 


boji. 


[ocoB»pby 


f Ati«w«pP‘'r • • or 

) nr^-rtcf tinwenWoM hi» 

I lnft^ 5Q 


Towi 


Group rV (6) 
For fttll-tifflCt 
boy*. 


100 

/-Anworpspet . • • ® 

5 HrA-rofe i«i»ww ^ 

C map. 

w w,... 

PouyAOBOtntrl!*. \ CO 

„ u. I ' /For Mhtime hotfi o«*y / 

eulture) 60 mark*. ' 
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B.— OritoiTAE Strojsois. 

Bnuing . . 4 60 

GrnniiiiBr. (Jii than lehoh only vhtn Palnarii' paper) are taafflit) • 60 

Eistoi^r. (Otilpfer fiUi-timt Jay* vha have taken vp agriculture among 60 
the cmpuUorg sulgect),) 

Note.— I n rnrnl solieolB ( 0 ) hnlMimne talic np Gfoupa I (jancroKy inolnSin^ Pntiruis’ 
pnpon), H, III and IV (ft). They tan lala up no opKoniil luljeef. (W FnU’timors talco up 
Gronpa I (ymorally including Fatiratic’ papers), U, III ond IV (i), (Jrttcrftlly inolnding #gri» 
onlturo). TAev may alio take up not more than eno optionol tulp'cot. 
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APraSBIS A ( 16 ). 


. APPENDIX A (16). 


Gtirrktthm ofPhytieal Instnietion in Pernaettbr Boj/t' Sehooh. 


Saljoot. 

Voxnaonlat 

OlftBSl. 

Vomoonlar 

OIobbIL 

Tccnaenlar 

Vornncnlor 

OlOBBlV. 

Votnaanlar 

ClnaaV. 

Vornaonlat 
ClaaaVI. 
1 

Middle ClaieCB. 

Brill , 

! 

1 

Infant Claiit 
Ilf anil 3nd 
Bteliwu, 

PoBltiona and 
tnninga. 

j 

Foeitiona 
and turn- 
ings. 

(1) BcTiiion. 

(2) Etton- 
Bion notions. 

Aa in ClaBB 

ra. 

(1) ReTiaion, 

(2) Balance 
and non- 
binod mo- 
tions, 

ks in Class 

V. 

BobU EaBrai 

In/an( Glaa. 

Kattvo infant- 
ile grnnQB. 

Maniini 

Becliom, 

Xihwi, Sai' 
thdkt, Baia 
Band, Omh 
Baithah 
Band and 
Ifonuman 
Band. 

1 

As in let 
and 2nd 
Scetions 

of ClOBB 1. 

i 

Alltho OMt- 
oiacs gim 
in the 
Mnnnol of 
DcbIu JOm- 
rat ozoopt 
the Bindola 
and Bfctot* 
thi Banda, 
tiio Ohali 
ondthoEuI- 
anft. 

All tbo ozo^ 
oiaoB given 
in tho 
Mnnnnl of 
Bosbi Koa- 
rat ozoept 
the Bieh- 
cthu OAal 
andthoEut 
onfe vrbloli 
abonld bo 
nttomptod 
only by a 
ion Boleotod 
boya. 

AainOInas 
IV. Tfith 
greater 
, profloi- 
. cnoy. 

Asia Claaa 
V irith 
greater 
profloi- 
eney. 
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APPENDIX A (17). 


S^nojah of the De»M Kasrat ha Anvkram. 

Zeuun J.— SlnolionB for fflllisg in ond fonnatiDn in proper porition. TImt nsunllj 
adopted is Ineod on forming from lino into ooinmn of ecctinne (eaoli ocction coneisting of 
di 6 or more boys ncoording to tho iridlh of the p1aj*groand) and tbon oitonding both bock 
and front and Intornlly. 

Zeston XT— Tnininge, righti loft, about and half tnme, done os in tho old Army Drill 
Book. 

Zetton IIZ'-Nihnta or bendings of ibo body in difibrent dircetioni, Trith tho limbs in 
different positions^ 

1. DnbaithI nihnr (irith both arms). 

2. Dkhatlhi nilmr (with ono orm). 

8. Hath par pasar mnhn pher nibnr (torning right round with arms ond legs ox* 
tended). 

ieseon JT.— Boithnks, otTorions ways of sitting down (».e„ squatting in the nstire 
fashion), 

1. Sadi (simple) baithnk. 

2. Kud (jumping) baithak. 

3. Cbkknr kud (turning with a jump) baithak. 

d. Unhn pher kud (turning right round with a jump) baithnk. 

6. Ago piohchhe pair hud (jumping with each leg alternately in front and holiind) 

baithak. 

G. Ek puT pasar (with one log extended sidoways) baithak. 

7. Ang maror (body twisting) baithak. 

8. Ohutnn mor (kneo bonding] baithak. , 

Zeuott F.— Bands, or throwing tho body parollcl (or nearly so), fneo downwards, to tho 
ground, oupporting it and thou raising it in mlons wnjs by tho arms and legs. 

1. Snda (simplo) dnnd. 

2. End baitbak (sitting with a jump) daad. 

8. Jbnnda (flag) dnnd. 

d> Sioh baithak (sitting like a lion) dand, 

6. Muhn pher «nb baithnk (silling like o lion and turning right round) dand. 

G. Hanumau (monkey) dand. 

7. Chnkkar (wbeol) dnnd. 

6. Ek pairi (supporting on ono foot nnd both hands) dnnd. 

8. Eorwat (lying sidowajs on each side altornutoly) dand. 

10. Ekaugi (one-sided) dand. 

11. Hindoln (sec-saw) dand. j a 

12. Ekhatthi (supporting on one band and both feet) dnuO. 

13. Dnhern (donble) dnnd. 

Id. Gnrnrnsnn (sitting like a vnlluio) dand. 

16. Sborir tnnl (balancing the body on both bands nlono) dand. 
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Lesson VZ—’Dmn, or wayg of rnnniDg— 

1. Tano par (nlih etii! leg*} dnar. 

2. Kulaohha (lottchinc tho bnltoob) daur< 

8. Kad baitbak (sitting trith a jnmp) danr> 

Lesson FJJ.— Ohala, or ways of walking-* 

1. Maggot cbsl (erocodile*walk). 

2. Mcndnk ebal (frog*Wfllk). 

8. Biobcblin obol (seorplan-ffolk}. 

Lesson FI/I.— Knlantf, or aerobalio feats of ih" bnii» batwesn tho limbs 

First, second and third knlants. 
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DESOBirrios op TypiOAL Nnron, Baituak and Band. 

Duhtthi Nihwr, 

Onit — Bitcnd tlio feot a Lnnd'i length frois oaol) otlifir, Bnn^ np tlio liands, at 
even di«tanoo from the ahouldon, in n semi-citolo in fronti and hold thorn at 
{nil length aboro tbo bead like ilaga. 

Two.— Bring down tbo hands, fists olenobed, with a jork, so low that tho fists press 
against tho breasts and tho elbows remain jntling out (at both eldos) from 
tho bade. 

Tdreo.— Lungo rrith both bands os tfaongh at an enemy lying on tho ground to tho 
right of tho right loot, with left Itnco still ond right knoo soinowbat boat. 

.Four.— Baise tbo body. Lot tbo feet romoin opart, tho arms {nlly oitondcd, and miso 
tho hands with n jerk nbovo tho head like fings. 

Fioe.— Stand as nt tho command " Two *' of this oxcteiec. 

£'ix.— Lnngo os at an ouem'y on tho loft, jnst ns prorionely on (ho right (and so on). 

t 

Kiii Baithah 

One,— Bring tho hands behind with olonehod fists, and place tho foot a hand’s length 
opart. 

Tim.— B ring tho bands, with olenobed fists, forward with a strong jork and at tho 
same timo jump forward one span ond sqnat down, tho thighs a little ahovo 
tho caivco. As yon sit, stroteb out both onns to fnll length between tho 
knees ; join tho thumbs (and hold tbo bands) jvst os if yon wen illnotrating 
a foot's loogtii. Heels together hut toes opart. ^ ^ 

Tdrce.— Bise and jnmp back a span. At tho moment of jampirig extend tho feet tbo 
diatnnoo of a band’s length apart and first raise both arms oxieoded to fall 
length above the hand.',' Then let them fall with a jork. Throw the elbows 
well book ond press tho fists on tbo bteaste (and so on), 

Hmman Band. 

' One.— Bxtond the loft log (out bobind), ploco tbo right log in sneb a position between 
tho two arms that tbo thigh is above the coif and tho right knee between 
both arme, both bends on tbo gronad, obest fnlly extended (forwards) and 
oyos to tbo front, 

JPiBo.— Do tho dond (that is, bond tho elbows «J that obest and'obin eomo almost to tbs 
ground), at tho same moment throwing tho right leg straight out (behind) 
and bringing tbo left log into tbe position oconpied by the right in position 
" one ” (and so on). 

Tho difficulty of Ibii dand oonsisls in loweriog tbo oboet to the ground at tho very 
moment when both foot nro in tbo air exobnnging position. 
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Currieulum of Glass VI of a Vsrnaettlar School, adapted as the general 
preparation for students under training. 

1. (1) ffindi.— DapartaanWI 5th Booh, Part II, and Banmjnn, Aranya 

Eand or Ayodbya Eand. 

Jlfaratit.— Departmental 6th Book, Part II> 
l7riyo.— Raghuvansha and the remainder of Ayodhya Kand 
Bamayan by Fakir Mohan Sonapati. 

17riti.— Departmental 5th Book, Fart II. 

2k2t($^u.— Nitichandnka, let half ; Nalacharitram, let half. 

(2] Recitation of 140 linea of Terse with fall explanation (allusionsi eto.) 
(8) Mannsstipt as in Class 17. 

(4) Patwaris' papers as in Class IV, with greater detail. 

2. TPHttnyoflii dijiefiiny •'-Dictation from the Reader in nse or book of similar 

diSonlty. 

The writing of a short letter descriptive of some place 
Jtnown to the pupil or of some event within his 
experience. 

Books of school exercises to be exhibited, each page 
to be dated and signed by the master. , 

3. Mathmatia—l, Arithmetie-' 

(1) fifate.— The whole (exolnding stocks, exchange end cube root}. 

(2) Mmtal.—k more edvanoed coarse in gums. 

(8) A more advanced oonrso of Mahajani seconnts. 

II. did.— Book 1, 28 Propontions. 

III. A/ye5ro.— First fonr rules, Faotois, L 0. M., G. 0. M., easy 
fractions and easy equations • 

4 Qeographg.—O) Reriaion of course in dass V, i.e., India, Asia, latitude and 
longitude, etc., and maps of Central Provinces and India, to 
bo drawn, 

’ (2) Blemontsiy Physical Geography— winds, rain, climate, storms; 

phases of the moon ; the solar system. Physical Geography 
lessons in the Vemncnlar 6th Book. The Patwari's map. 

5, Elmmtarg Scitnce.-(l) Revision of the portion studied in Class V, U, 

dsSnitions, chief forces of nature, gravity, the 
three states of matter, properties of solids, liquids, 
and gases, and moving bodies. 

(2) Vibrating bodies ; heated bodies; electrified bodies. 

6. ,4jnc«ffure.— (1) Complete revision, i.c., all the lessons on the subject, — 

oommsnoing with the Srd Reader. 

(2) Agricnltnral lessons of the 6th Reader, Part II, explained 
and illustrated. 
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7f G’raminar,— AIli including proiody, end Sams ; annlycig, 

8. JTiitorjf.— Comploto revision of lie kisons in the Std, 4lh and 6t1i (Pori 1) 

Beadora ; and the lessons of tho 6t1i Beador, Pari II. These deal 
vriih Indian Palliji tlio British Empitoand genotal subjects. 

9. Dntteitt;.— Pree-bnnd and blodei Dinning; linear poispeotivo; Goonietrio 

drairing ns spodGed in detail, 
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Proporimment of honn among tnljectt aetotding io Time-Table in 
__ Afpeniiz B (2)» 


. 

Senior. 

Jniiior. 

Iimgsage&adGnnnnu 

5 hcn». 

S hosts . 

Conpositioa . 

1 hw. 

3 „ 

Uothem&ticB ‘ . 

9 honte. 

4 » 

School nasageinest sad UodelliCBaimi • • 

5 » 

5 „ 

Si8ioi7 • . . 

« 

2 > 

Geognph; : . 

3 n 

2 » 

FhjBioal Seienee . . 

1 hou. 

2 p 

Dnurlng . . 

8 hosts. 

3 „ 


31 » 

2i „ 

Totil . 

SO hosts. 

_ 271 hosts, 
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Oonieats of" dn dgtieuUuTal Primer** ly Mr. J. J?, Fuller, 

Lmm I.— Th# similarity between tbe growth of tinimols nnd plants. 

Lesson Il.—The differont ports of a plant. 

The root. 

Lesson III.— The diileront parts of a plant. 

Tbs aim. 

The leares. 

Lesson IV,— Tbe different parts of a plant. 

The flower. 

Lesson V,— Tbe different parts of a plant. 

Tbe flower (eontinueij. 

Lesson VI.— Plants, lilto animals, grow by feeding. 

Lesson VII.— The three ohief reqtusites for snocessfnl oultintion. 

(1) Qeei seed. 

Lesson VIII.— Tbe three chief reqnisitee for snecesstui onltiration. 

(1) Good seed (contiowd). 

Lesson IX.— Tbe three ohief reqoisiiee for enccessfal onltiration. 

(2) Plant food. 

Lesson X,— The three chief leqaieites for sncceBsfnl onltiration. 

. (2) Plant food. 

Svle I.— The solid elements needed by tbe plant mnst be present in the 
, soil. 

Lesson XL— The three ohief reqnisitee for snccessfnl onltiration. 

(2) Plant food. 

Sule I.— (As abore, continued)'. 

Lesson III.— The tbeo chief reqaisites for snccessfal onltiration. 

(2) Plant food. 

' .Buff 11.— The elements wanted by the plant mnst be in rery minute 

partiolw, so as to dissolre in water. 

Lesson XIIL— The three ohief reqnjeitee fef ahcgsssful oultirntion. 

(2) Plant' foody •• 

Buis .lll<^hm miiel;'‘hu 'Vqfier tq^ dissolre the particles of necessary 
foodsnb^npft. \ " 

Lesson XIV.— The three" chief reqni^tes hs enecessf ol onliiration. 

(2) Plant food;;,':..’-' '*;• • 

'Buie.'III.-^IAe abore, contiBieed). 

Lesson XV.— Tbe three ohief reqnisUes for Stiecessfnl evltiration, . * 

(3) Carefnl protection. 

Xesson X'VL— On agrionltnrai msohineiy nnd implements. ■ ' 

Lesson XVII.— The management of farm-cattle. . 

Lesson XVIII.— The lew of landlord and tenant.. .. 
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SgnoptU ofTractml Work Bluttratm of the Agrimlinrai lessons in tie 
Third and Fowtk leaders, 

UooE in. 

Zetten 2,— The plant.— (a) In the elaes-reom—Ziiphy a plant witl root, ntem nnd 
leaves, and, if possible, flower and finit. The root draws water, etr., from the ground. 

In proof of this, fill two bottles with water ; in the month of one fis a plant b; means of 
the cork in sooh o position that its root is in the water and its stem ontsido. In the other 
bottle fix the cork merely. In a few doje the water in the bottle in which the plant is fixed 
will bo seen to be considerably less than that in the bottle with no plant in it. 

(i) Bisplay a plant of gram or aihor (tar) with root complete. Give examples of other 
plants with tap.roota (such as mango, tamarind, etc.) ; at tho some tine give an example of 
the root (oTown*root) of wheat or jnari. 

(c) In He f eld— Point ont diiiercnt kinds of plants, great and small, which have leaves 
and flowers on their branches. Point ont the diilerent ooIodtb of tho flowers and the honey- 
bees or other insects bnsy in searoh of honey. 

In the elaee-room— Show by experiment of bottle.enltnre* that a plant can live a certain 
timo solely on the food it takes from tho air; and (as a second illustration) prove that plants 
have need of air by showing that a plont will wither in a few days if wo merely invert a 
glass cover over it. 

(d) In the Jleld— Point cat that a field which has been well plonghed, well manured and 
well weeded bears a better crop than a field in which this kind of rare has not been taken. 

Zeseon II.—Seed.—{a) In the clati-raom— Ont open o gunva fruit and show the many 
seeds in it. Show the structnro of the flower and in what part of it the fruit grows. 

Give a brief occonnt of the formation of seed. At the same time show the strnctnre of 
a hhinii flower (okra) and moke it clear that its fruit also is produced in this way. 

Show by an experiment of bottle-obltnre how shoots spring frofr the seed, as described in 
the beginning of the lessons, and the plant grows. 

In Examine the way in which the ovary growe in flowers of tho gonrd class 

and tho frnlt is formed 5 and show IhiTnceesslty of pollen by. tying muslin over the stylo 
and stigma. 



then, 

i of mongo t_ - _ 

flower with that of the cotton. ’ . V . 

Point ont two cars of wheat at different slages, in-ono.flf t^bioh the grains ore foimed, in 
the other nnfoimed. Explain how the grains hre formed. . ■% 

(c) In the ./IsJdsrXmnt out vnriousTdnda of grain and pulse and explain their naes. 
Zesien JIL-Getd seed,- {a) In the cfaw-room-'Canso seeds to germinate in an 
earthen vessel ; coslrfist the growth, of good and bad seeds. 

(i) In the fietd-Pmt ont tbat-good seed gives a good crop, bod seed a poor crop. 

(c) In the /fefd-Explain how to’ pick ont good seed in the threa hing floor and the fields . 

• See list of exporimsnts in Appendix C (4). ‘ 
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(i) In (ht Explnin wliat bssIiiI crops of foreign eonntrics do grow or 

eould grow in Indio. 

Zersoit IF,—Flanlfooi.~~(a) In tie cftrM-room— Dlsplsy tlio mintilo bnnoli of fine 
hnir>liko tlireods on the ends of a roof, nnd oontrosf it \rith tiio month of animals. Perform 
tho experiment illnsttnling endosmoais,* and explain how snp rises in the stem nnd 
oironlntcs titrongh tho whole plant. , 

Popent the oxponmenis performed in the cln<s>room in part (a) of Lesson 1. (Hake clods 
of earth and put smell portions of them in each of two glasses, Keep one glnss in the class- 
room (in a shady spot) and tho other oat in tho air and smilight with water dripping over it. 
In n few days tho earth in tho glass ploocd outside will hnre broken up and hecomo powder, 
but tho olods in tho glass kept inside tho room will not have ohangod. This prom that 
hord clods break up and powder nnder the united notion of air, snnlight and water. 

In one glass put some lamps of salt ; in another powdered salt ; pgnr water into both. 
It will ho seen that tho powder diisolrcs faster than tho lamps. 

(i) In tic efass-reom— Bum a wax.eandle, showing that water vaponr and oarbonio noid 
gos are given off. If yon hold nn inverted glass over the burning candle, water will form in 
tho glass. If you burn the candle inside a bottle, oarbonio acid gas will be formed. 

Dry a plant nnd then burn it. It wilt be seen that the greater part of the plant is 
oomposod of wator nnd of sabstanoos wliiob, on bnrning, fly off in tho form of gas. while but 
little remains in tho form of nsh. . , • , ^ ■ 

(e) In fjsjieid— Contrast the crops in manured fields with those in fields not manured. 

Lesion V.— Plant foodr~{,a) JsficjIcM— Point out how many things which .might 
serro ns mnnnro ore wasted in nn Indian village ; nnd, so far ns possible, explain the mctliods 
of patting them to advantage. , r 

[b) In tJcjieZd— Point out tho methods of making good mnnuro ont of ordinary manure, 
such as bones, cow-dnng, urine, eto. 

(c) In tie /eM— Contrast the crop on nn irrigated with that on an nnirrigated field, and 
point out the inoreose caused by irrigation. If possible, point out an embanked field and its 
advaotsges. 

Lesson FI.'-Carqf«l$rotcetion,— {a) In tie field— Taint oaiMifinW of weeds and 
fields bearing tbick-sown crops. Explain the iiijnrics orising nnder these circumslnnces. 
Explain the advantages of sowing in lines ; shew the use of the cfaBnt and dvndia (a light 
bullock hoe). 

(fi) Jn t/ic/efd— Point out kans grass, aud show the method of exterminating it. 

^..(c) Jn Me Jiefd— Should the diseases of agio, ysruB (rust) or I'andva (smut) bo present 
in the crop, point them out. ^ Contrast healthy and diseased plants, and explain the methods 
of getting rid of diseases. .. .. 

' (d) in tie yield— Point ont different kinds of scarecrows, ond explain their use. 

'Explain also the protection afforded by making hedges and raising maeians with strings 
of hells. 

Book IV. 

Lesson FIL — Tie floieei‘,—{a) In tie elctss-wcw— Explain folly .the struotnre of a 
cotton- flower, end show that the structure of the hiln<j 0 nB or of the Hindi flower is the same. 

(J) Jn tie elass-room-~ Shew the etniotnie.of flowers commonly found in tlio country. 

Jn Meyfeid— Point ont a crop of Indian corn ond show bow tho pullen from tho male 
flowers uf the tassel falls upon the stigma of tbe female flowers ottachod to the cob. 


* See list of oxpeTtments in Appendix C (4), 
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(c) In ike Point out a field of gourd-like plants, cncnubersi pntnpkins, etc. 
Show their male and fomale flowers, and explain the part performed by insects in fertilising 
the seeds. 

Explain thoronghly the formation of seed. 

Zesson 7111,— Good eeci.— (a) Repeat Lessin IH (a), (5), (e) and (d), 

(i) In ike field.— 'Sf&ni out instances in which cnltivators practise rotation of crops, and 
explain its adraotages. 

In ike eiaee-raom— Name crops cf ether countries which are grown, with advantage in 
India. 

(o) Jft ike elasi’room—GWe instances of crops of other countries which either ore or 
conld be onltivated in the pupils* villages. 

Leseon IZ,—7l<tntfood,—{a) In ike efaat*roo)»~Sbow all that happens when a plant 
is grown in a bottle (bottlc-cnltnre). Sow seed in cleaned sand, and water with clean water ; 
then, 03 the plant grows, show how it lives fora few days on the food it derives from the 
air alone. 

Perform the experiment of oxygon gas given off by leaves, and explain that the oxygen 
given oK throngh the leaves forms part of the carbonic noid gas (which they have absorbed). 

Perform the oxporiment of blowing throngh a tnbe into lime-water, and explain that 
carhonio aoid gas forms port of the breath we exhale. 

Perform tho experiment of transpiration,* and explain tbo valno of water to plants. 

(S)i«rtoe/iris-n)fl«— Hiplain oonviiicingly that the soil of a field in whieh crops aro 
sown each year beeoracs weakened, and bow great, for this reason, is the need of wannring. 

■. (o) In tie cfossTOoin— Explain tboroughly how nrino is wasted in n villnge and how it 
oceldcntally finds its way into tbo fields. Explain the method of putting green crop 
manure ou tbs field. * 

(d) In the r/oxs-room— Explain the methods of making mnnnro from dang and bones 
respectiroly. 

(e) In the elate- room-~HbotmgWy explain the advantages of irrigation in manured 

fields, and especially its necessity in Golds manured with dang or green crop mcniire. Show 
the necessity of dilFcrent kinds of nunoro for different fields. . 

Iiesion X.— Plant food^{a) In We/eW— Point ont varions kinds of soil. 

2« rdtf Id order to-obowf bo ’offeot of beet. and wofer in 'tbb' detrition of 

rooks, heat a broken bottle and immediately eool it (by throwing on water), when it will split 


np, 


(h) In ike ctoi-room—Bepeat the cxiieriidont of tho clods cf earth given under Lesson 

17 (a). ■ ■ ’ , ' 

In ikefeld-ToW out tho barrowing or plougbing of fields after tbo borvest, ond^ 

explain its use. 

If possible, show on English plough, and contrast its -effect with that cf the native 


Jh tbeJieid-Point ont tho advantages 'cf deep plonghingand explain what fields 

are suitable for it. - . _ w • i ^ i i t 

(d) In the ctox-rooOT— Repeat the exponment of transpiration, Weigh a fresh plant ; 

then dry it in the snii and weigh again, ' From the diffeieace in weight show how much water 

there wos in the plant. _ , , ...... .l„ -h. 

fel In ike elaii-room—'hbe two flat oblong pieces of glass and tie them together with 

ailing. Flange one end of them into water, alimving the oth.T md to rem.in ontside, when 
~ • SealiBtofexpnimiatsin Appendix 0 (1). 

R 2 
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you mil MO tbt the ffatcr orases to find Hg own level and riera up between the two plates of 
Rlats. Ilnvjni; performed this experiment give a fall neeount of capillary nttmetion. 

snow how this foroo aote in blotting-paper and in earth. Shew that a sun-dried brick 
anoKB up more water than loose soil, 

/o rto/cW-Point out the use of daitra and duudla (bnlluok boo) and oxplain tho 
advantage gamed by using a ihrpi (spud) in an Indian garden. 

ndvanla"'C(f*'^'^*^”'^^ possible, point out a oompletely embanked field, and oiploin its 

(p) J« the field— It possible, point oat tho different methods of irrigation and describe 
them. 

jP'‘of«of‘o«‘~(a) -fa th /sW— Compare fields M of weeds and 

In the elats-room^ 'Describe the advantages of weeding. 

_qat ians gross in the fields 5 explain tho method of exterminating 
It. 


(J) In the JfeW— Point ont ham and other kinds of grass in flower. Explain how 
advaiitageons it is to root them up before they flower. Comparei by weighing the onUnrna, 
crops sown in linos and crops sown hreadeost and point ont tho methods of weeding those 
crops. 

Bepcat explanation of nae of <fauni and (Tumfia. ■' 

(e) In tie jIcW— Explain tho advantage of thinning a crop.' Contrast a thick and a 
thinned crop. y, 

{d) In the field— li possible point ont crops of broadcast and 'transplanted rlcij, and 
explain tho advanlages or tho opposite of each molliod. Show thd method of Sya«.» • 

(e) la the field— Point out fferua (rust) and iandua (smut); oxplain how these diseases 
spread by the mere act of destroying crops. Show how to got rid of them. 

In the field— Point ont eeareerows and hedgeo and oiphin their nses. ' 

Zenon 3111,— Agricultural machinery and mplemettU.—(a) In thofield— Contrast 
luo ludiAn ■ffilh tho EngliBh plough, ’ 

(6) Jw <is^e?d--Foint out the uses of tho dhenlcli (a kind of swipe), tho snoti (well- 
bucket) tho rahal (Persian wheel), tho duhara eharia (double-bucket) and, if posBibIe,'thc 
Cawnporo water-pump. 

(c) In the field— li possible, point out's winnower for winnowing grain in the threshing 

UOOT. 

(d) In the field— Co/ttipaxa tho iron rollentTniU for emshing hngareane \rith tho wooden 
roller-mill [ghana) and peatlo-mill {ielhn), and point ont their ndvaninges and disadvantages. 

Lesion XIII.— The management of farm cattle— {a) In the cfase-room.— Explain the 
method of preparing green grass hj ensilage, and explain its ndvantoges. 

(6) In ttcjdeld— Show how the undermentioned diseases can be recognised and how they 
should be treated, if cattle oontraot tbeni in any of the pupik' villages 

(1) Eindorpeet. " . ( 9 ) Plenro-pneunionio. * 

(2) Anthrax. " | - (4) foot and month disease, 

fourteenth lesson is omitted from this list booanse it deals with the law of landloid 

and tenant and cannot he praeticBllyillnstrated. 


inehofiMlrl » thinning lioe nsnal in Bftipnr and Bilaspnr, 'When the crop is a few 
with tosplan&n is Smb!''"’’” oomparod 
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APPENDIX C (3). 


Sifltohus of Dcmonitraim TTori to Uluttratc the Agricultural Primer. 

rrrfimifl(?rj^.~Esbibil tbo xnngnifyjng glnM. Show jnagnifjirg powers of a drop of 
wftlcr on ltaf*hn!r8. Explain general etriwlnraof the mteroseope, and show iti effect with 
proTionsly prepared elides, and also with ohjeeU (sncli os a flea) prepared for the oeeasiooi 

Jjetsoti Z-~(inth the mierorcojie)— Toriicella, rolifem (fixed animals)— dosmids and 
diatoms (moring-vegelahles)— Tolm (morfng-Tcgolnhles in early stage). 

(On the fnife)— Senaitiro plant— examples of plants which open and close at certain 
honra. 


(With the mieroreope)— The collnlar structaro of the tool and item of a plant, 

TjMon JZ— (On the table )— Slmcturo of the omnge~planlnm stem— tap roots and 
crown roots— root hairs as seen on a plant dog op, and the netlela of a plant grown in water 
—proof of root inotion'-exhibit endosmosis with a tnhe closed at one end by a piece of 
Madder— nurial roots of the mairc, bargad and orchid— compare beet with carrot, onion and 
pobito ns speeimene of root and of stem derelopment. 

Xenon IJl,—(Wilh the mierMeo/e)— Eibto-vn«cnlnr handles in the plantain— cross 
sections showing (heir po'>ition in Iho pinintnin and the nrhar-^also the thicknees of cell wails. 

(On the /aife)— Section of trees ihowingthe annail growth under tho ontsido bark— flax 
fibre and hemp fibre extracted from the plants. , 

Experiments to ehow tranapimtioa srilh a shade— tben with Icarcs haring (heir poliolcs 
in water and oat of water, 

( Iflfh the mfemeope)— Stomata of leaves— chlorophyll grannies. 

Xerson IK— (On the foWe)— Colton flower and eced. . 

(With the ffiiemeepe)— Anthers and pollen grains— pollen groins adhering to stigma. 

Xenon K—(Ott the foMc)— Compare with cotton flower aflower of tho pea tribe— a til 
flower— a marigold— tho flowering itsik of iho maize— male and fcmnlo flowers of the gonrd 
tribe— flowering stolla of tho grass tribo— exhibit the Faria model of a pea flower and die* 


grams. 

ZettM rX— (On the table)— Seimt tho experiment to show endosmosis— demonstrofo 
Iho existence of invisible gases by showing the oITeot on light nnd on life of oxygen and 
cnrhonloncidgM confined in jots- prepare oxygon gas frbm oblorato of pojash or red oxide 
of mercury- prepare cirbooio acid gas from charcoal jind. prove its existence by limowafer— 
show its oxisicnee in breath expelled from Inw^- . • , . , . 

6how tho OTolntlon of oxygon gas by lehves exposed to sunlight in water and jbe clearing 
of a jar of catbonie aoid by plant action so « to render it posable to burn a light in it-illus- 
Irate tho gaseom, liquid and solid conditions of matter by an wperiment with sulpbar. 

Zeison rUHOn the tofifc)-Coinpara good and bad wheat seed and cotton seed-prove 
by pot oeltivation that a good seed of wheat or colton will produce a t" l-'l 

reedjf Indeed tho latter dees „ol fail to germinate altogelhcr-explam tho loss in sowing 

for wheat a largo amount of seed which- docs not germinate. , , , . , . 'i ,i_ 

(Inthcfeia)-Show the effect on phmU of not being crowded but having plenty of 


^**X<«M'rxri.-(On the foMe)^.C6mpare different kinda of ftbeot seed-pissi, haura 
kalbia, and different kinds of colton-bimi, jari, Amotloan. . 
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Zt$son JX.~(0n the iahle)— Short b; enlthivtlon in diitilicd tralor tbal n plant orni 
for somo Ump, live on it obtain) from air aionpi 

Clirmicnl combination— it) (liiToiencp from mechanical combinntiiin illneiralcd bj an 
experimont Tritb zinc nndoulpbur, beated and nnbratrd— expiodo Itjdrogon and oxjgon and 
piodoco water— dccompoeo water by olcctrleitj— comparo a piece of obalfc with epecimen* of 
ralcinm, carbon and oxygen gae-contnwt chalk (carbonate of lime) with pure limo 
Oaebing carbonio acid)— prepare limowaler from tbo Jitter— driw oft carbonic acid from the 
former and tJiow the formation of ebalk by tbo combination of tbo carbonic acid with the 
limewnlor— repeat tbo experiment on limowater wilb carbonic acid formed from cbaicoal— 
illoatratc ebemtcnl combination by tbo formation of copper nitrate— ebow the meting of 
iron by combination of oxygen— tboii driro off the oiygcn from red oxide of inercnry and 
ebow iU rednotion to pnro metal and lo^a of weigbt owing to loaa of oxygon. 

Repent tbo experimenta dricribcd In tbe aeeond elanee nndor Iicnon VI— abow losa of 
weiglit by desiccation in ease of cabbage or other Ocaby'lcav'cd pJant— weigh o piree of 
green bnmboo— then desiccate to ebow weight of wotcr—tben rednee to charcoal to ebow 
tbo weight of anbstancea other than carbon and mineml eonatitnenta-then reduce to aabes to 
show weight of mineral conatitnente. 

Zmon X.— (On the faife)— Exhibit specimens of differoDt kinds of soila and analyse 
them mcolianicaily to show Tarioos dcgrcca of fincnca. ■ ■ . _ ’ 

(In iiefeld), —The box system of keeping cattio and tbe proper storage of manoro‘ noder 
cover. • . . 

^ Lesson XL— (On the fnWe)— Eifoet of watering wilb solution cfsaUpelro in pot^uUi* 
valion— pot-onltiTation with Tarions mnnurlal sabslantce. ' ‘ ’ 

(J» rtc jdcfrf)— Tlio sewapo farm, tbo Vilio and Mminro scries of experimental plots.- 

Lesson XII.— (On the fobfe)— Ball and ring experiment to abow expans'mn by heat and 
contraction by cold— tbo ibermometer— craclang of soils by alternate beating and cooling 
illustrated by beating a glnts rod and cooling ft stiddenly— show by mcobonicnl analysis the 
varying proportion of fine prtioles in different aamplcs of soils, 

(In thefield)— Tim construction and working'of the earth-turning plough. 

Lesson Xin.— (On the tails)— GtjAXla’ej notion in n fine tube— in a snn-dry brick- 
contrast with a heap of loose caitb. 

Lesson XIV,— (In the field) -Embanking for wheat- oftcot of irrigation on wheat and 
garden crops. 

(On the fahfe}— Ilkstrato the oUcctnE imgation in pot’Cultiration. 

Lesson XV,— (On tho faSfe)— Specimens of kane ^oss and of agia if piocnrnblo. 

(In ^lic/cfd)— Effect of allowing a field to become woody or its'plnnta overcrowded. 

(With fkfflteroreope}— Bnsti ergot, imot and smut. 

Lesson XVI— (In f7iOj(?cZii)— Construction and nso of tho following implomentBi— 
Swedish plough compared with tbo local nagar— lakbar— danra-dnndin -tifan—argara— 
chain-pump— steel-lift— moth— winnower— thresher— sngarcano mills. 

Zeason XVIL—(In thefield) Ensilage— if possible, illostrato cattle disease by exami- 
nation of patients in tbo voterinary dispensary. 
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APPENDIX C (4). 


JffiicitUttfal Apparalm for Primary SehooU, 

I, Jlcjttiremenlt. — Two Lollies j two bored corks ; reed ; n sbnllow trough blotting* 
paper j water j moimre or ooil ; paper. 

Srperimentt, — (J) Placo need in troogh between layers of moist blotting-paper for four 
or five days. Tlion fill ono bottio with water to ibo top, and transplant young plant to hole 
in cork, supporting it with cotton, so that its roois reach water, Snrronnd bottio with paper, 
and place in airy, sunny spot. Ciiange water every two or four days- The plant will grow 
for 0 few days and then wither. 

(D) Repeat ciperimoat (A) with tho other bottle; but supply food* for the plant at time 
of changing w.atcr, Hera the plant will grow ns though in tho ground, bat, owing to excess 
of Water, remains tliianer than if in ground. 

/fMiiff.— These cxperimcnls supply an objecl-lcssnn on the growth of plants ; wc also soo 
that plants draw up nonrishment dis-ols'ed in water by thoir roots ; bnt in experiment {A) 
owing to lack of fond, tho plant dies prematnrely, 

• J/.—ffejKiremeiit.— A magnifying glass. 

JErperiffient.— Show parts of plants, especially flower. 

This serves as an ohjccHcs*on nnd to illnstmto the lessons generally. 

IT/.— Bejuirewen/s,— A widoMiionthod bottle; a tube open at bath cads and with ono 
end widened ont; aUnddor; green salts of copper. 

JSfywnmeRf.— Put plain sratcr in bottio. Fasten bladder so tigbtly with string to sridc 
end of tnbo ns to be air>lig1)t. Four water Ihickoncd with s.a]ts into tube, and insert latter, 
svide end downwards, into water in bottle, and fix with cork. Alnik point to which srator in 
lube comes up. After half an liour tho sratcr in tube will hare risen. 

JZesvfA— T7o sec that a thin, ponctmtlng substance rises through a bladder into a thicker 
substaoco. It Ls by this power of ondosmesis, that a plant draws its food np from tho 
ground by its roof*. 

Zr.—Btquiremcttts.—K clean glass; on earthen jar conf.iining a plant with healthy 
foliage. ’ 

Experiment.— Imcxi glass over plant, and place in bright sunlight. After half an 
hour, tho inside of the glass will have hocomo quite dimmed with water vapour, which 
gradually condenses owing to coldness of glass, bccomcs.wolcr and trickles down inside of 


^ BauH.—yto SCO that water-vapour is continually being given cfl by tho plant. This is 

called transpiration through the leaves. ' 

V,—Eegttircmenlt.—A largo widfl-mouthod bottio; loaves of some plant; a sman 

bottle with water and insert leaves. Fill trough with water, and 
invert bottle in it in such a way that no air gets in. Place in bright sunlight. After about 
threo hours very small bubbles arc seen adher ing to the cads of the IcaTCs, and after a tim s 

■ iMin mnflina n{ mnkinff tliis food IS oiplaiuccl US follows I— Mix soil or mauuio in a bnoket 
with water and lot it stand till ibo ncnrishuig olomonts ato dissolvod. Tho water, drained off and 
filtered tbtongh blotting paper, is tho food to bo need in oipenmontB. 
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colled oLotc in tlio boltlo. Tlit* is not common nir, Int oxjgcn, ns can 1)3 prored by 
testing its properties.* 

iZ«u/t.-'Wc ICO thotlcarcs, in tho procc«s of respiration, give oirt oxygen tlirouglr their 
tlomato. 

rj.~ Itesiiiremnlii—K glass tubo one fool in length and with a moath lmll*nn«inch in 
dismeter ; clear iimcnraler (instructions for msking this aro added) ; a glass bo)rl. 

Iljj)eriment.—\’tA some limcir.'iler into boirl, and blosr into it through tube. After a 
ferr moments tho rrotcr will appear cloudy, and ftnally, ooring to tho formition of clisllc, 
will hecotno quUo whilo. If tho bowl he set aside for a few hours, tho oltalk will settio at 
tbo holtom, clear water remaining ahore. 

Ifesuft.— We see that tatbonio acid gas is giron oil from tho lungs in respiration. This 
experiment is shown in connexion with tho absorptioo of this gn*, and tho giving oC of 
oxygen, by leaves in the prcscnco of ennlight. 


* TinfortDnatoly this cxporlmont is doroativo—tho gas cannot bo eolloeted in onfllsiont quan- 
tity to allow of its being ohown (by baraiag a wito in it, or somo snob means) to bo xodlly 
oxygon. 
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APPENDIX C(S). 


Time-lahle for each of Ike parallel seetmi of Ihe Normal AgrieuUttral Clast. 



jcBtDDi o( Rea- Pattraris* nap Inspootion ol 
den rolatini; crops ^and 

to Apiool- gatdonine* 

tnro. 

Ditto . Diaving • Doalii kasnt. 

Ditto . Fotimrii’ pa- Patwaris’ pa- 

pen. pers. 

Ditto . Drattin^ • DcbU koscat. 

Ditto Lesson o{ Rea- Inspcotion o( 
dor on tko crops and 

roanaRcmont gudonine. 

of tarn 
cattle. 


Batnrda; . , Eiamination . Examination . Examination Dratring . Doski kasrat. 
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